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Our Benevolent Societies 


were s thy 4 OF Missi0Nns, Room 704, Cong 
tional Miss Sarab Louise’ Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet St Stanwood, Secretary. 


en Comenpeageomal Home Missionary SOCIETY 

Fe ted in usetts (and in Massachusetts 

onl: the PT ed poe MIsslonaRY So- 

gare PY to. 608 House. Rev. Joshua 
t, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Paimer, Treasurer. 


ioe Hom MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
7, a House. =i D. White, Treas- 
arer; L. Sherman, Hem ° 


Missions, 0 BOARD oF Comiasiow as FOR bin =e 
issions, Oongregational House, 
Treaster? pore E. 
Pa Agent. in New York, Fourth Av 
and Twenty-Second ser in in Chicago, 153 La Salle st” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
Aids tn building churches and es. Rev. Uharies 
: Richards, D. D., . H. Cobb, D. re] 
secre’ i 


ash , Ch hicago, li; " , Congre- 
et Heese, Boston, Mass H. H. Wikoff, 
M.C. A. Building, San tg Ual., Field Secre: 
taries. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 1 Soe. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to 
704 Sears Bullaings i Apply te ‘id to 
ngregational 


— 


wood, Treasurer, 
E. B.’ Palmer, 609 Oo 
THE OONGREGATIONAL Cuypes wanes of Boston 
ra Its obj 


and vicinfi lect is the estab- 
lishment and rt of elical © tional 
Churches and Sun 7 Spouse and suburbs. 
Henry E. Oobb, Pres.; C. E. , Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101° Tonawanda t.. E 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. organized sees. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 
Geo. Gould; her G'P. Osborne, 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 
House, Boston. A — society devoted to 
the material, social, m religious welfare of 
seamen. Beguesta should be a payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s d Soci Contributions from churches 


and individuals solici 
THE weeny » Seager FRIEYVD SOOIRTY of Bos- 


ton pon Coney Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
air gational House, Boston. Annual mem- 

bership gi.00 00 ; life mombesehip 20.00. President, Mrs. 
Cambridge, bg 33 Treasurer, 


bury, Mass. 
Secretary, Mrs. ward 8. ——— 7 
lew Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 

PLY, —e8 the Massachusetts General Assucia- 

tion, offers 1 to aaa des ns OF 

pulpit applies in Massachusetts and in er States. 

ag onal Seas, Boston. Rev. Charies 
ice, 


OowGREGA TIONAL EDUCATION pocrary oo 


Olarsbips 
tional Oolieges and pa Aenioms 
free Christian 


a, Corresponding secre 


eS 


ton; 151 pen ats Chicago, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY aaieiuiilia Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South aad in the West, — the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 —— House; Chicago office, 
153 RA Salle Street. ions may be sent to either o 
the above yt 4 to H. W. Hubbard, r, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE cinta it HOME MIS8IONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
, © whom fom eas and ohn nog 
tes an 
ecton B. Clark, 
“ ate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom al mdence on other 
matters relating to the National Society shotild be sent. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR CLERGYMEN 
AND RELIGIOUS STUDENTS 





The Ascent 


Second Edition, $1.50 


life. ant doubt if an 


HENDERSON, Chicago U siversity 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 
Moderator of the National Council of Congregational. Churches 


series of essays, provalinas 4 optimistic in tone, on the nature and evolution of the spiritual 

icher gift has been made, even by Dr. Brad 
inspiration of our Ch ation life. "Dr. F. W. GUNBAULUS. 
great problems that confront the individual.”—St. Paul Dispatch 


Religious Life in America 


A Record of Personal Observation 
By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 
$1.00 net (postage 15 cents) 
“An interesting and valuable study of a vital subject.”—JaAmes LANE ALLEN, 
contribution to our knowledge of conditions and eurrents of spiritual life.”—Prof. CHas. K, 


“ The ioformation that the bo +k contains I think of the utmost 
value.”—W. 8S. RAINSFORD, Rector St. George’s Church, New York. 


of the Soul 


net (postage 14 cents) 


ford, to the illumination and 
as =e searching, and vital study of 


“A real 








Any reader of The Congregationalist can obtain these Looks 
on approval by sending a postal card order to the publishers 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 











For PRAYER MEETINCS 
and All Church Services. 
977,610 Sacred Songs No, 1 
475, 071 Church Hymns & Gospel _ 

1,452,681 Total sold to date. 


Either 80c. a copy, postpaid $25.00 per 100. 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Sew York and Chicago, 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Many Mansions 


ooo IN wee 


God’s House 


Easter Sermon by 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


SENT FREE 
Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 








THE NATIONAL DOwROSy, MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
ent of the Trustees of the 


Souneil). d and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairm Rev. H. A. 


Secretary, Rev. B ce. 
tional Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., etd 
urer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Weth 
field ‘ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CoNOREGATION AL SUNDAY BOHOOL AND PUB- 

LISHING SOOIBTY. tional House, Boston. Wil- 

lard Scott, D. D., "President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Treasurer. 


Secretary and 
The Missionary t, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, — 


nishes issson helps, libraries and other + poe 


ture to new and a Finny a | or at Fedueed 
cost. The administrative is department 
are wholly — pom ~~ hh from the Busi- 


ness De a con utions bay ® churches- 
Sunday wehools a: and rly oy | go ote teen, bee ea 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. 

Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Engiand Baperintendeat = 


this de —_ 
The ness Department, in charge of the Business 
pet er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim greet, 
ublishes 


Congvegehonatiss and Christian World. 

he Pilgrim Be Series of n Helps and Sunday coeal 

papers  ¥ for Sunday schools and home reading, 

uisites for churches and Sunday 

e books of all fan publishers as 

wh. Its treasury is entirely ate from 

that = the Missionary ne egg to —_ rich, however 

a for eenioals oHicals: ‘tom beth and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. 

Fags an at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 

= oan S to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 

cago, 


CHURCH SEATING. a oe Assembly Chair 
Pulpite. Our at 

tractive designs are ad durable, comfort 

sbie and aid to better listening. Free cate 
logue. American 1 Furniture Company 
Saleeroom, 19-3 W. 18th Street, New Yor? 


oe epee 




















LYMYER aia fram watt 
cuunce Marc 


Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Cincinnati, 0 








Religious Notices 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
Asrpnanen f SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, No. 76 bof. =~ 
York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social ae on of seamen. 
tains peepee and (emepge pert 
ome 


8 in | seaports 
abroad ; ae i libraries for outgo! vessels 
ay Oy the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 


tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 

W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Ph avd Board ae 
Directors of the ae, Theological Seminary in 
cordance with the requirements of its Constitution 
hereby calis a seagpee of mg Triennial Convention of 
the Seminary to convene in Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, 
4 6, remy at 10 o’clock A. M., in Carpenter Chapel. 











h association of the’? ee tan Churches 
of aint og Indiana, Illinois, Wiscons M ri, 
Minn: Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and New Mexico is 
invited to sbpoist each one delegate to represent the 
churches of said local association. Local associations 
which sare achurch membership of over fifteen hundred 
are entitled to elect one additional delegate for every 
five hundred church mem 


The Vg hn eet As 4 consist of te Spegntee thus ap- 
coe together with the Board o tors and the 
embers of the Facuity of of = feauary. legates 


order of the Bo: rectors. 
GRoreeE 8. F. ican Secretary. 
CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, 1903. 


“Speak Truth Laughing.”—HORACE. 


JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE! 


This most polished, powerful, epigrammatic, wit-work- 
ing speaker of the West—known there as : 


**Chicago’s Thinking Humorist —’’ 


of bis next season we have secured limited time for 
placement in New marie 
His ancestry was f Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; his place pd birth a Michigan farm, and “‘ blessed,” 
says he, “isthe boy who knows the inside ofa hickory 
shirt.” Six years he studied at Ann Arbor in literature 
and ja W, passed five at the Bar ( Blackstone’s) en = 
Chicago’ ‘8 daily journalism, and soeee. -one on the 
form in all parts of the Country, inclu ing seventy 
sougees, and nearly 2,000 courses. Certain wise men of 
t have heard ‘him; now, yon. you hear them: 
Dr. SMITH BAKER: “One of the b post, keenest, 
nes enjoyable ng & I ever heard; pays to hear 
BROSE.” Vote of Thanks by the inoston Conerega- 
tloualtst te Meetin 
instruct and witty” Professor ¢ GBonox K. 
Morne: wetateaietion reminds one of ADDISON ; gee 
ing to hear htm” The Congregationalist: * Much se 
and brilliancy.” JosErH COOK: * Able, timely, incisive. ° 
President Loc of Old Orchard Beach: “ We never had 
better things than the AMBROSE lectures.” The Spring- 





fae brican: “ Full of thought, terseness an‘ Pit, #4 
Dr. J. M. Dutron: “A literary treat, a moral inspira- 
tion.” The Fall River News: ** A satirist of very marked 


force.” President STOKES, Ocean Grove, to the audience 
at close of “ The Fool in Politics”: “ Never before have 
I sat under such remarkable sentences 

WI8E LISTENERS FARTH*R WEST.—B ishop MCCABE: 
“A great lecture, very original, no ruts, no plat tudes.” 
Dr. WILLIAM SEARLS, Director Thousand Island Park: 
“© The most menaniices! lectures ever heard here. A com- 
plete master of the English language is AMBRO®R, and 
stands at the front with his eye on the le.”” 
Atlanta Constitution: “ A charming speaker, inimitable.” 
Chief Justice GRAVES, Michigan: e wit of Decne, 
the sevtiment of the Christian.” Dr. DAVIDSON, M 
six Chaut uas: “ I was fascinated ; his treatment o 
theme is ade ” State Geologist WINCHELL, Min, 

nesota: ‘ y weininnt closemate oa Ann Arbor, aud his 
* The Shane ‘yen , as heard om macys last night, 
a piece of strength: ¥ Coles a, ean i wit unsur- 

passed.” Col. BAIN: “ Wit without aeeeeree, power 
fithout prosiness.”” Mayor DORAN, St. Paul: “ A mar- 
-velous-good talker.” Los Angeles Times : “Splendid! 
AMBROSE gives us the best of the season 

SPECIAL FROM KANSAS AND HEAVEN.—President 
SweEnsson, Bethany College, Kansas: “ AMBROSE is as 
Sorceful as 8 a public rosector, ae asa ap oe Messen- 

r, incisive as a daring Lady ANCES E. 

ILLARD, of Heaven: &. The. mib that finds the elusive, 
renccent, inevitable best-word.” 


REMEMBER: His time Kast will be very limited, and 
3 our hands only. Signal us at 120 Tremont "St., 
oston. 


The GEO. W. BRITT 
Lecture Agency. 
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“Goop SPORT IN THE FISHING LINE.”—“ An 
Early Season Promising Big Catches.” A week 
ago the welcome news arrived that the Penobscot 
River in Maine was free from ice. The significance 
of this brief message is properly interpreted only 
by the person who is anticipating with impatience 
and fervor the time when he can cast a fly into the 
depths of a Maine lake or rivulet. 

It is true thag the ice this year has left the rivers 
of Maine at an unusually early date. In fact, not 
since 1871 have the rivers and ponds been so clear 
and free as at the present time. This means an 
early fishing season, and an early season means a& 
longer one. 

Maine has devotedly looked after her visiting 
Sportsmen in the past in a truly commendable man- 
ner, but from the looks of the preparations which 
the camp owners and hotel proprietors are already 
making, itis plainly evident that she aspires this 
year to outdo herself and her glories of the past. 

The lakes and ponds throughout the state have 
been wisely stocked from year to year, so that all 
danger of a dearth, no matter how large the invad- 
ing army, is eliminated. 

Sebago, the handiest of Maine’s lakes, within a 
few miles of Portland, is a favorite resort for the 
early comer, and the size of the catches in this lake 
are, as a rule, above the ordinary. The Rangeleys 
are also famous for their size and variety, and as an 
early resort, they partake of the same popularity as 
Sebago. Trout, bass and salmon are quite plentiful 
here, and the advantages in the shape of natural 
scenery and health giving atmosphere are superb. 
In fact, Maine contains so many choice fishing re- 
sorts, numerous trout brooks, lakes and rivers that 
it would be well-nigh impossible in a brief account 
to describe or even atte mpt to give a worthy account 
of the maze of lakes and ponds which dot the sur- 
face of this famous state. 

By simply mentioning a few of the larger lakes 
and points of entry to the different sections, the 
sportsman who is about to make his first invasion 
will get an idea of the variety of places to choose 
from in the greatest fishing and gaming state in the 
Union. 

The “Dead River Region,” famous the country 
over for its great hunting advantages, also proclaims 
distinction by reason of the number of fishing re- 
sorts within its borders. Eustis, the center of this 
region, reached by stage from Bigelow, a route 
which appeals to every lover of natural grandeur, 
skirting by the borders of the towering Mt. Bigelow, 
through a delightful valley where no noise save the 
creaking of the buckboard and the singing of the 
birds mars the solitude, is the departing point for 
journeys in all directions. Here one can secure a 
guide who will initiate him into the mysteries of 
the woods, and accompany him to crystal sheets of 
water where trout and salmon frisk and play. 

It is almost impossible to travel in this territory 
without a guide, for the woods are very thick and 
the lumber roads are quite confusing. 

Some of the principal bodies of water in this sec- 
tion are “ Flagstaff Pond,” “King and Bartlett 
Lakes,” “Spencer Lake,” “Long Pond” and 
“ Parker Pond.” 

Another famous and equally celebrated fishing 
territory is the famous “‘ Moosehead Region.” Like 
the “ Dead River Region,” during the fall season 
hundreds of nimrods wend their way towards the 
shores of Moosehead for a crack at the deer and 
moose which are quite plentiful. The fishing con- 
sists of pickerel, perch, trout and salmon, and this 
lake always takes the lead in the supply of salmon 
and trout during the open season. 

The section of Maine known as the “ Aroostook 
Region ” is one of the portions of the state where as 
yet primitive nature holds sway. Beautiful beyond 
description, wild and rugged forests where the 
moose have learned to wander in their retreat from 
man, this territory is reached by means of the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railroad. Patten, Houlton, Fort 
Fairfield and Caribou are some of the gateways, and 
the lakes include Pemadumcook, Machias, Milli- 
nocket, Mattawamkeag and a score of o:hers, while 
there are any number of rivers and streams. Still 
another portion of Maine, where the angler can find 
recreation and sport, is in ‘‘ Washington County,” 
situated on the line of the Washington County Rail- 
road. Itis the latest annex to Maine’s fishing and 
gaming territory; and is even more primitive than 
the Bangor & Aroostook region. Newly opened, 
there are some places in this territory which have 
never yet been visited by civilized beings, and the 
forest lands have never yet been devastated by the 
woodsman’s ax. Columbia Falls, East Machias, 
Brookton and Calais are a few of the points where 
guides may be secured and camps are located. 

Thus the person desiring to spend a few weeks in 
the pursuit of that sport which “ Izaak Walton” 
characterized as a “fine art,” will find no scarcity 
of places and all sorts of fish in the lakes. and rivers 
of Maine. , 
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Nevertheleks i are eaten chaise 
in New Hamp anthvé 
shire Winnipesaukée $all the choice varieties 
of fish, from the famous square-tailed down to the 
lesser varieties. Newfound Lake is noted as a 
famous fishing resort, and Lake Sunapee is a desir- 
able spot for either a vacation or a fishing trip. 

In Vermont, Lakes Willoughby and Memphrema- 
gog furnish as good sport as one would care for, and 
in the waters of Champlain are trout, pickerel, perch, 
etc., which will rival both in size and quantity any 
catches in the country. 

Get ready and join the invading army of sports- 
men. You have three states to choose from and 
over two thousand resorts. 

Send two cents to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their 
booklet “Fishing and Hunting,” which includes 
the New England fishing resorts in detail. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 








io baer FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Oo. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full lar course in all departments, with addl- 
instru in New Testament Greek. En- 
oan ation ‘Thureda i y; cas. 4, — A. M. 
‘ormation 
a "Prof. ©. A. Beckwith. r, Me. 





OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


71st year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with specia 
advent coin the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CONNROTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD #iiitit itt Skate 
THEOLOGICAL 
piggies? SEMINARY 


Harvard Summer 


School of Theology 


Fifth Session, July 7-23, 1903 


Subject: Principles of Education in the Work 
wee or the Church. 


Lectures by 
Professors N.S. Shaler, F.G Peabody, E. Emerton, G. F. 
Moore, E. C. Moore, E. Haie, J. H. Ropes, of Harvard, and 
Professors F. A. Christie, G. A. Coe, G.'B. Foster, H. H. 
Horne, and the Rev. S. M. Crothers. MMT TS 
For circulars, apply te the Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of the’ Divwntty Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wie! 


A superior school for thirty boys. 
J. H. PILLsBvury, A. M., Principal. 


MISS FARWELL’S 
College Pre tory Classes and Home School for 
Little trisGct. 1 £0 fay 14 joa yeennae a 
‘ome and Camp for Girls, June . 
hse 6 PSOWELLS RIVER, VERMONT. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


, 

Miss Kimball’s School 

For Girls Weodland Ave., WORCESTER, 
* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for an 

college. General course. Special advantages in Music an 

Elocuti y i Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 

cursions. Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


XCELSIS 


Se 
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THE CENTURY CO. Union Sq. NY. City. 
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How should I live had I been born 
in some — Country? 


Our European 
Neighbours 


is a series of volunes picturing with unusual 
happiness of selection and of manner every- 
day life in foreign lands. 


12mo. Fully Illustrated. 
Each, net $1.20 (postage, 10c.). 


1. French Life in Town and Country 
By HANNAH LYNCH 


“Particularly notable. Frank, vivacious, enter- 
taining, captivating.”—Outlook. 


2. German Life in Town and Country 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 


“ As full of correct, impartial, well-digested, and 
well-presented information #s ‘an egg is full of 
meat.”’—Commercial Advertiser. 


3. Russian Life in Town and Country 
By FRANCIS H. E. PALMER 


“We recommend this above all other works to 
those seeking a clear understanding of Russian 
life, character and conditions.”—Mail and Express. 


4, Dutch Life in Town and Country 
By P. M. HOUGH, B.A. 


“Sympathetic. yet critical, discerning and com- 
prehensive.”— The Dial. 


5. Swiss Life in Town and Country 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY 


“The work of a ae who has penetrated below 
the exterior.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


6. Spanish Life in Town and Country 
By L. HIGGIN 


“Tiluminating in all its chapters—thorough sym- 
pathy born of long and intimate acquaintance.”— 
St. Paul Press. 


7. Italian Life in Town and Country 
By LUIGI VILLARI 


“Full of information, comprehensive, accurate.” 
—Syracuse Herald. 


8. Danish Life in Town and Country. 
By J. BROCHNER 


Other tolumes in preparation. 
Send for llustrated Circular. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons : 


ont York 


ee n 





An Easter Booklet 


Light in Dark Places 


A Spiritual Imagination 


By NEWMAN Smytu, D.D., “What is Worth 
While Series,” 12mo0, white leatherette, net 
30 cants. By mail, 35 cents. 


When our life becomes like a path upa steep 
pass, shut in by dark crags and filled with the 
mountain’s gloom, then some old, familiar 
truths, shining with more than wonted glory 
in the little glimpse of sky above, may be the 
welcome stars to give us hope and cheer. 
Though the night comes on, the awful pass 
will lose its terrors because of their shining 
through it. 
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The essential elements 
in a monument are 
Beauty, Dignity and 
Permanence. 

We give you the first two 
because of our artistic train- 
ing and our long experi- 
ence. The third, however, 
is of basal importance, and 
though a factor often 
slighted by the buyer, is 
really something upon 
which we pride ourselves. 

To make certain that our 
monuments shall last for 
all time we select only 
granite of the highest 
quality, and (of great im- 
portance) we exercise par- 
ticular care in the setting 
—giving to this funda- 
mental detail the strictest 
supervision. 

Our prices are reason- 
able, since we recognize no 
middlemen, but deal di- 
rectly with the consumer, 
who therefore has but one 
moderate profit to pay. 

We use Quincy, Westerly, 
) Barre, or any other leading 
® monumental stone, as the 
need may be. 

We employ experi- 
enced designers and 
sculptors, and we 
ship our work to all 
parts of this country 
and Canada—a sure 
evidence of its 
popularity. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass. U.S.A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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e “It is by far the most exact that has yet appeared.”— The Independent. 


The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is 

n & edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“6 goes standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday 


“ This version is the best that has ever been published in the English language.’ 
grim Teacher. 


With references and topical headings prepared by the R-visers. 
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Event and Comment 


The just appreciation of 
any man’s work must 
be restrained and is inadequate till his 
work is complete. When it is a service 
of great national and international im- 
portance, carried on in large measure 
along untried paths, it is the more diffi- 
cult to estimate its character and value 
before it can be seen in historic perspec- 
tive. But we are fully confident that 
when the history of our country during 
the last six years shall be written—a 
period unsurpassed in its significance to 
the world’s life since the nation began— 
the diplomatic administration of our 
national affairs will appear illustrious 
for its comprehensive sympathy with 
humanity, its consistent unswerving 
patriotism, its simple, straightforward 
dignity and its wise practical application 
of the principles of Christianity to the 
world’s welfare. We therefore have ven- 
tured, while he is still in office, to put on 
our cover page, the portrait, and to por- 
tray in our columns the character of the 
man who during this eventful period has 
been foremost in shaping and expressing 
the nation’s foreign policy, and to whom 
the people owe a great debt of gratitude, 
the Secretary of State, John Hay. 


Our Cover Portrait 


Only those absolutely 
Holy Week is Near satisfied with the condi- 
tion of their own spiritual life can look 
with condescending pity on those who 
make Lent a season of heart searching 
and of renewed consecration; only those 
who think themselves above the need of 
Christ or who believe they have thor- 
oughly mastered his teaching, his secrets, 
can be utterly indifferent to Holy Week. 
Thank God it still brings uplift to thou- 
sands of weak, struggling mortals and it 
still serves to remind this busy age of the 
great truth that man does not live by the 
discoveries of science or by marvelous 
modern inventions, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


PRR ee At a local church con- 

~ ference not long ago a 
thas tre: secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board was scheduled to speak just 
after the communion service. When the 
time arrived the presiding officer apolo- 
gized for being obliged to turn the atten- 
tion of the audience after so affecting a 
devotional service to practical matters 
like missions, This incident may repre- 
sent the attitude of some people as they 
learn of the use of Holy Week suggested 
by the foreign mission boards of United 
States and Canada. They have issued an 
urgent call for all Christian people during 





that period to pray often and earnestly 
in behalf of the world’s evangelization. 
It is a somewhat novel plan for the cul- 
minating week in Lent, when Christians 
are supposed to be looking inward rather 
than outward. For our part, however, 
we have no sympathy with the position 
of the presiding officer just referred to. 
On the other hand, we are heartily glad 
that our missionary boards have for the 
first time united in such a suggestion as 
this. No season of the year is too sucred 
to have blended with it the thought of 
our duty toward the nations where the 
light of Christianity is as yet only dimly 
burning. We hope the union meetings 
which are to be held daily in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, beginning next Monday 
noon, will be well attended and we trust 
that individual churches throughout the 
country will pay heed to this suggestion. 
The circular sent out by the Boards sug- 
gests definite lands for consideration day 
by day and gives suggestive facts touch- 
ing the status of the Christian movement 
in non-Christian countries. 


wa acces Another evidence of Dr. 

r. Dradior®’s A. H. Bradford’s disposi- 
— on tion to make his position 
as moderator of the National Council 
widely serviceable to the churches is 
the Western tour which he is now pro- 
jecting. For many months the churches 
on the Pacific coast have been seeking 
his presence at their denominational 
gatherings, and he has finally arranged 
to leave his Montclair church for five 
weeks. He will start the day after Eas- 
ter. Meetings will be held in the larger 
cities on the Pacific coast at the Congre- 
gational colleges and at other educational 
centers from Los Angeles to Walla 
Walla. He will reach Seattle in season 
for the Pacific Coast Congress in May. 
The churches on the Pacific coast are 
eagerly anticipating his coming, and the 
trip will surely be of great benefit to 
them. 


The Christian public 

gs R. E. A. seems eager for concrete 
. evidence that the Re- 
ligious Education Association formed at 
Chicago last February, is doing something 
definite and far-reaching in behalf of the 
interests to promote which it came into 
existence. This is surely a legitimate 
desire and expectation, but it should be 
remembered that the necessary details of 
starting an organization to be.made up of 
sixteen different departments must be 
the first task and one that will consume 
considerable time. As yet there is no 
paid official connected with the organiza- 





tion and until the secretary is chosen, the 
extensive preliminary work falls upon 
such busy men as President Harper and 
Professor Sanders, The latter has al- 
ready received a great amount of material 
bearing upon the improvement of Sunday 
school courses. Naturally, nearly every 
one who thinks he has devised a valuable 
scheme makesit known in this way. This 
is right, for out of.a vast deal of indi- 
vidual experimentation will come the 
better basis of Sunday school instruction 
in the future. Yet to examine, compare 
and winnow these various systems will 
require herculean effort on the part of 
some competent expert. Meanwhile the 
association is growing steadily and num- 
bers already 1,000 members in different 
parts of the country. While church peo- 
ple naturally look to it for some light on 
Sunday school problems they ought not 
to forget that its work in this direction 
comprises only one section of its large 
inclusive plans bearing upon the better re- 
ligious education of the rising generation. 





In the March Bap- 
tist Missionary Mag- 
azine is a suggestive 
group of articles concerning the hin- 
drances which Christian missionaries 
meet as they try to win different types of 
men to the acceptance of the gospel. Dr. 
McLaurin of South India affirms that 
the chief reasons which prevent the aver- 
age Brahman from embracing Christian- 
ity are his position at the head of Hindu 
society, his priesthood to all classes and 
his family relationships, All these great 
personal boons he must renounce if he 
becomes a Christian. Rev. W. B. Parsh- 
ley of Yokohama brings forward quite 
another class of obstacles from the point 
of view of the Japanese. Their lack of 
the sense of personal sinfulness, their 
antagonism to the moral requirements 
of the gospel, their rationalistic, intel- 
lectual methods which lead many to be- 
lieve that Christianity is incompatible 
with modern science and philosophy, mili- 
tate against their commitment to the 
Christian position. With the Buddhist, 
of whom Mr. F. D, Phinney of Burmah 
writes, the main difficulties are his prac- 
tical atheism and Lis peculiar doctrines of 
merit and demerit, of transmigration and 
of Nirvana. Mr. F. H. Levering writing 
upon the Mohammedans says they are 
kept back by their belief that in the 
Koran they have a later and more author- 
itative revelation than that of the Christ- 
ian canon. Moreover, their antipathy to 
the Christian religion because it is the 
religion of the conquerors of their race 
operates, in India particularly, as a great 


The Varied Hindrances 
in the Way of Missions 
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hindrance. After reading this series of 
remarkably illuminating articles one has 
a larger conception of the difficult task 
before the heralds of the cross in foreign 
lands, as well as a warmer sympathy with 
the men and women fighting the battle at 
the front. 


Who would think that the 
ag pote Sunday schools connected 
y moang weer’ with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States give 
for foreign missions one-third as much as 
the older members of the various congre- 
gations? In seventy-nine out of 195 par- 
ishes and missions in New York, Sanday 
schools gave more than the congregations. 
Surely the administrators of Episcopalian 
foreign missions have succeeded in turn- 
ing the stream of Sunday school benevo- 
lence in the direction of the foreign move- 
ment. They emphasize in particular Eas- 
ter Sunday as the best and the most ap 
propriate day of the year in which to 
appeal to the children and young people, 
and last year the Easter offering through. 
out the country aggregated no less than 
$110,000. As a stimulant to the offering 
this year the April Spirit of Missions is 
devoted chiefly to showing through pic- 
tures and text what Christian missions 
are doing to brighten and better the lives 
of boys and girls the world over. 


We are moved to speak a 

i Missionary good word in behalf of our 
agazines 

monthly missionary maga- 
zines, which are adapting themselves with 
commendable enterprise to the increasing 
demand upon them. Any one of a half- 
dozen which lie on our desk is not only a 
commendable literary production, but 
will repay the careful perusal of any one 
at all interested in the subjects of which 
they treat. We have just referred to the 
Episcopalian and Baptist organs, both of 
which have grown decidedly better dur- 
ing the lastyear. We find, too, inourown 
Missionary Herald from month to month 
a freshening touch upon its pages. The 
American Missionary, the A. M. A. organ, 
is keeping well to the front of home pub- 
lications, and the Home Missionary So- 
ciety is soon to make extensive improve- 
ments in its organ. It is easy enough to 
pick flaws in even the best of missionary 
magazines. They can never become 
widely popular. Their staple matter is 
not such as appeals to the average man 
of the world, or, we regret to say, the 
average man of the church. But under 
great difficulties and with limited means 
a number of these magazines are steadily 
moving forward and acquiring, we trust, 
a wider influence. 


sia le tei Prof. William Newton 
vetaton in terms Clarke of Colgate Di- 
dine wir  vinity School, giving 
the Dudleian Lecture 

at Harvard University last week, dealt 
with the prescribed theme, Revealed Re- 
ligion, in ways which he admitted might 
have perplexed Paul Dudley, the founder 
of the lectureship, and in ways perplex- 
ing, also, to Bishop Butler whose concep- 
tions of the distinctions between natural 
and revealed religion Dudley doubtless 
held. The lecture had all that charm of 
expression, reverence of treatment and 
depth of feeling which Professor Clarke’s 


lectures invariably have, and it impressed 
and moved his hearers. It was signifi- 
cant chiefly for its frank acceptance of 
the contributions of modern psychology 
and pedagogy, and for its declaration 
that from henceforth the revelation of 
God, whether as best seen in Jesus Christ 
or in its lesser manifestations in men and 
in literature, can truly be understood and 
must be interpreted not in terms of the 
understanding but in terms of the heart 
and the will. It was frankly confessed 
that if Jesus’ teaching is approached 
from the philosophical or dogmatic stand- 
point it is not teaching as new or as 
profound as has been claimed for it by 
theologians. But as a revelation of what 
God’s heart is, what his will is, and what 
humanity—containing so much of God as 
is possible for humanity to contain—can 
be in revealing God as a loving Father 
and a Beneficent Will, Jesus was unique. 


The arduous task of se- 

eg curing @ successor to 
” John W. Baer as gen- 

eral secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor has been accom- 
plished after nearly six months’ delibera- 





tion on the part of a large committee. 
In their unanimous choice of Von Ogden 
Vogt, this great international organiza- 
tion of young people seems to be provided 
with an official of almost ideal qualities. 
Of Swiss antecedents, a Western born 
and bred man, a Presbyterian but trained 
in a college identified with Congregation- 
alism, he has already, though not yet 
twenty-five years old, evinced unusual 
capacity as a public speaker and a skillful 
leader and worker along practical lines. 
Since his graduation from Beloit in 1901, 
he has assisted President Eaton as finan- 
cial agent of the college. His Christianity 
is of that modest, earnest’ virile type 
which is in evidence today at so many of 
our American colleges. It is interesting 
to note that, as in the case of Mr. Baer, 
Mr. Vogt, although active in local En- 
deavor Societies since boyhood, was never 
officially related to the state or national 
movement. He was not known to Dr. 
Clark until Chicago men interested in 
Christian Endeavor called attention to 
him. It isa great honor for so young a 
man to be selected eut of so many possi- 
ble candidates for the office. That he 
will carry himself steadily and register 
large success in his new field will be the 
hope and prayer of all who have at heart 
the welfare of the Christian Endeavor 
movement. Mr. Vogt—whose name is 
pronounced as if it were spelt Vote—will 
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enter on his duties about the first of 
June. 


ae in Differ as they may as 
eeonr pret Ska to details of the contro- 

versy there seems to be 
essential argeement between the warring 
editors of Methodist Episcopal journals 
that the leakage in that denomination of 
members joining the church on probation 
is alarming, not easily explained, and of 
a sort te demand searching investiga- 
tion by the denomination’s constituency. 
With the old time class meeting dying 
out and no other “cultural” mode of car- 
ing for the new converts taking its place, 
with the circuit rider becoming an his- 
toric figure and no other shepherd of out- 
lying districts coming to take his place, 
with the presiding eldership vainly clam- 
oring for competent men, it would seem to 
be time for the American branch of the 
church of Wesley to set about diagnosis, 
prescription and cure. Not that Metho- 
dists are chief among Protestant invalids. 
Farfromit. The Twentieth Century Fund 
Offering and the new interest in missions 
prove that that is not so. 


The coming session of 
pic tho bse 2a the American Social 

Science Association in 
Boston, May 14-16, will discuss Journal- 
ism and Publicity, St. Clair McElway of 
the Brooklyn Eagle leading in the discus- 
sion. Itisatimely theme. The past ten 
days have been ones in which parents 
have been forced to take possession of 
journals publishing verbatim reports of 
the Buffalo murder scandal, in order to 
prevent children and youth from reading 
that which never should have been spread 
broadcast through the land or sent into 
homes. Publicity is the foe of crime, but 
it also may be the promoter of vice and 
the corrupter of morals. When treated 
by journalists with some sense of propor- 
tion and in a proper way, the Buffalo scan- 
dal has effectively preached to the whole 
country a searching and wholesome lesson. 
But treated as it has been by not a few 
journals deemed reputable hitherto, it has 
fed the appetite of lubricity latent in 
thousands of readers. It is significant to 
note that dispatches from Paris relative 
to the suicide of Sir Hector Macdonald 
indicate that his suicide may have been 
due to English journals which had found 
their way to Paris, in which he saw what 
his fate was to be at the hands of journal- 
ists, not to mention the court martial. 


i te Attendance on the re- 

a cent meeting of the Na- 
ee tional Free Church 
Council of England held at Brighton was 
larger than at any prior meeting. The 
death of Rev. Dr. Parker made necessary 
the election of a new president, Rev. 
James Travis of the Primitive Methodist 
connection. Rev. R. J. Campbell, who is 
to succeed Dr. Parker at City Temple, 
in many ways was made aware of the 
affection for and trust in him which Free 
Churchmen cherish; and his sermon to 
the council produced a profound effect, 
being searching and inspiring, and em- 
phasizing the need of the accent of con- 
viction in preaching, the note of authority 
and the note of communion. Drs. John 
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Clifford, W. Robertson Nicoll and J. Hirst 
Hollowell thoroughly stirred the delegates 
in discussing the Education Bill and its 
injustice; and they had no difficulty in 
carrying through indorsement of the pas- 
sive resistance policy which they have 
championed. In some ways the most 
memorable hour of the council was when 
Dr. Vaughan Pryce read the address which 
Dr. Parker had prepared but did not live 
to deliver. Not often will the plight of 
mind and soul of men of his generation 
in the face of Biblical scholarship of to- 
day be more pathetically, dramatically, 
searchingly expressed. Dr. Pryce at- 
tempted to fend off criticism from it by 
describing Dr. Parker’s failing powers 
when he composed it, but the British 
Weekly contends that it was one of the 
most important and characteristic utter- 
ances of Dr. Parker’s career. 


Ere this is read Presi- 
br nr dent Roosevelt will 

have started on a four- 
teen thousand mile trip through twenty- 
six of the states of the Interiorand West. 
He will be absent from Washington more 
than two months; give six set speeches 
and innumerable extemporaneous ones ; 
will come in touch with nature while 


exploring the Yellowstone Park with. 


John Burroughs and the Yosemite with 
John Muir; and will stir the Western 
electorate with his rough and ready style 
of eloquence and conduct. President 
McKinley’s trip to the Pacific coast was 
cut short by Mrs. McKinley's illness. 
May nothing interfere with this outing 
of our Chief Magistrate, who manages to 
get a tonic effect from what to most men 
would be a prostrating experience. He 
will return wiser and more conversant 
with conditions in the great section he 
visits ; and the people will get that in- 
spiration which always comes from see- 
ing and hearing one who incarnates 
national ideals. 


Secretary of the 
House-Cleaning ia Wash- Treasury Shaw 


ts eee. Peete 
General Payne are both at work investi- 
gating subordinates’ misdoings, and are 
clearing out the incompetent or dishonest. 
They have the President back of them— 
and the country, too. Ata time when no 
pressure from fear of a strongly organized 
party of opposition is felt, it is gratifying 
to see this effort to conform to the ideal 
for the ideal’s sake and not through fear 
of losing popular approval. 


wii sii The blind boss of Rhode 

* Island has been interviewed 
Boss Speaks by the New York Evening 
Post, and with a candor rivaling Mr. 
Croker’s when he used to describe his 
ownership of New York city, has. ad- 
mitted his subserviency to private inter- 
ests and his execution of their desires in 
shaping Rhode Island political conditions 
and legislative happenings. He places 
responsibility for the condition of affairs 
where it belongs—on the well-to-do edu- 
cated business men of the state—and out 
of it—who wish legislation favorable to 
their interests. Fortunately there are 
some signs of revolt among the classes of 
society from which better things are 
rightfully expected. Bishop MeVickar 


is pressing for legislative action revers- 
ing the overriding of Block Island’s de- 
clared will with respect to saloons. A 
henchman of the boss, sitting in the state 
senate by reason. of his personal interests 
on the island, has secured legislative nul- 
lification of local determination to exclude 
the sale of liquor. There are other signs 
that the work of the censors out of the 
state is affecting responsible citizens 
within the state. If Brown University 
and its alumni and the Christian clergy 
and laity cannot win out against corrup- 
tion fostered by business men, then two 
of the agencies on which New England 
civilization hitherto has rested must be 
reckoned as negligible in the future strife 
for civic health. 


Seldom has the House 
en Oe of Commons of the 
British Parliament been the scene of 
more dramatic deeds and significant 
words than were seen and heard last 
week as Mr. Wyndham introduced the 
much héralded and eagerly awaited bill 
relative to Ireland, which it is thought 
will settle once and for all that contro. 
versy between landlord and tenant that 
has been at the root of so much of the 
island’s woes—political and economic. 
In brief, the plan is simply this—a dona- 
tion of £12,000,000 plus the credit of the 
realm to the amount of £150,000,000 is 
put at the disposal of the crown’s officials 
in aiding tenants to purchase from land- 
lords, on long-term arrangement, the land 
which they have long tilled and coveted 
but never have been able to acquire. 
Certain provisions make transfer by the 
landlords compulsory and ensure the ulti- 
mate transfer from the few to the many. 
Administrative economies due to lessened 
friction will much reduce the actual cash 
investment of the British taxpayer dur- 
ing the interval between the opening and 
closing of the task. Possession of prop- 
erty will make conservative and station- 
ary a population hitherto radical and 
vagrant. With land ownership in sight 
Home Rule not only becomes more feasi- 
ble but more likely; and in fact it is 
thought that a certain measure of home 
rule on a larger scale than now is granted 
will soon follow. The attitude of land- 
lords and the Irish Nationalists toward 
the bill introduced last week has not been 
definitely settled yet; but the tenor of 
comment by British taxpayer and Irish 
landlord and tenant, thus far, is favorable 
in the main and points toward a new era 
for Ireland, one most gratifying to all 
who have the best interests of Great 
Britain at heart. With amity will come, 
for many professional agitators, an end 
of their jobs, and of such we have had 
not a few in this country. 


The suicide in Paris 
British Military Scandal O° cir Hector Mac- 
donald, a major general in the British 
Army, and in charge of the military forces 
in Ceylon, is generally interpreted as his 
confession of guilt, and his way of meet- 
ing the orders of the Ministry to return 
to Ceylon and face a court martial on 
charges of gross immorality brought by 
the civil governor of the island. If he 
really was guilty then his course un- 
questionably has saved the British Army 
and the British people from a trial every 
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detail of which would have been cabled 
throughout the civilized world, and 
which, as we have pointed out else- 
where, might, if so reported, have been a 
corrupting rather than a deterrent in- 
fluence. This aspect of the matter, how- 
ever, cannot extenuate the deed; and the 
tragedy, assuming the man guilty, is a 
trenchant comment on St. Paul’s word, 
“the wages of sin is death.” Macdonald 
rose from the ranks to his place in the 
army against all the odds of caste opposi- 
tion solely by merit as a fighter and tacti- 
cian. He had all the grim determination 
and dauntless bravery of the Scotch in 
the face of an open foe, and in Afghanis- 
tan, the Soudan and South Africa he had 
proved himself a most gallant warrior 
and inspiring leader of men. But “the 
brave who rush to glory or the grave” 
often succumb to the lusts of the flesh. 
Resisting or attacking man belligerent, 
they fall victim to man or woman 
seductive. 





Religion in Public Schools 


Before the conference met in Chicago 
last February, which formed the Religious 
Education Association, the chief popular 
interest in it was concerned with what 
it would do for Sunday schools. One of 
the subjects mentioned for consideration 
in preliminary conferences of those who 
signed the call for the conference was re- 
ligous education in the public schools. 
But it was regarded as a matter so likely 
to provoke controversy and distrust that 
many doubted the wisdom of any public 
discussion of it. Noother topic, however, 
awakened greater interest, and it was 
present more or less definitely in every 
subject considered. It is evident that the 
new association could not ignore it if it 
wished to. 

The first step toward answering the 
question whether or not religion can be 
taught in the public schools is to find the 
judgment of experienced educators as to 
what is desirable and possible. The sym- 
posium printed elsewhere in this number 
of The Congregationalist is an important 
contribution of expert opinion on this 
matter. It represents the sentiments of 
instructors in public schools in so many 
different sections of the country as to be 
in a sense a reflection of national views. 

It is coming to be a prevailing theory 
that religion is an essential element of 
education. As President Butlerof Colum- 
bia University puts it, civilization, which 
is man’s environment, must be compre- 
hended and conquered in order to the at- 
tainment of atrus education. Religion is 
one aspect of civilization and no one can be 
truly educated while this is shut out from 
his view. The object of public education 
is to fit all the people to be useful citizens, 
to live together in such social relations as 
to make a free, strong state in which the 
rights of each one shall be respected and 
the duties of each to the whole body shall 
be performed. Of first importance, then, 
in such education is ethics, the science of 
right conduct. Religion is largely ethics 
with a divine sanction. Can the people 
of this country agree on the instruction 
which shall give to their children a jast 
idea of their duties to their fellowmen, 
and of their responsibility to God which 
is the sufficient motive for performing 
those duties? 
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The consensus of opinion given in the 
communications we publish illustrates 
what might be done if a representative 
commission were appointed to study this 
question. It may be that the department 
of the Religious Education Association 
to which this subject belongs will prepare 
the way for such a commission. Mean- 
while the points here brought out fur- 
nish both reasons for encouragement to 
Christians and for further study. 

It is encouraging to note what is al- 
ready being done in public schools in the 
direction of religious training. Mr. Dut- 
ton points to the atmosphere of the schools 
as distinctively ethical, and to the ma- 
jority of teachers as persons of religious 
conviction. It is a most important step 
in education to bring children to live to- 
gether in obedience to their official su- 
periors and in relations in which they 
find what is due to their fellows. The 
work the schools are doing with which 
Christian churches are in sympathy de- 
serves greater recognition than it is re- 
ceiving. 

The schools afford an opportunity for 
religious influence in which every Chris- 
tian can share. The child carries into 
the school the atmosphere of his home 
and of the society in which he lives, 
When he is taught there what is the 
religious life and lives it he influences 
towards it the whole school of which he 
is a member. The key to the situation, 
as all these educators agree, is the teacher. 
The large majority of teachers are men 
and women of high aims and a deep sense 
of responsibility which extends beyond 
the inculcation of lessons to the forming 
of character in their pupils. In most 
communities it would be possible for 
pastors, churches and those who would 
promote religious training to show much 
greater appreciation of the work of the 
teachers and to support them more heart- 
ily in their efforts for the higher welfare 
of their pupils. 

The essential principles of religion are 
held by the great majority of the people 
to be true. They believe in what Mr. 
Carr says may be taught in the public 
schools—the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the dignity of life 
and the moral order of the universe. It 
may not as yet be feasible to have any 
text-books to teach these principles. They 
can be emphasized, and they will be by 
teachers who rightly apprehend their call- 
ing, in dealing with the great truths of 
history, literature, art and man’s physical 
and intellectual nature. When teachers 
are encouraged by parents and school 
boards and the dominant sentiment of 
the community to recognize as all im- 
portant the belief in God and in the 
future life, in human freedom and re- 
sponsibility, then religion is taught in 
the public schools, though no text-books 
on religion are used and even the Bible 
may not be read. 

Here are lines of advance in public 
religious education along which all may 
move who are convinced that an advance 
should be made. As one sees in the daily 
papers the profuse and increasing records 
of the relaxing of moral obligation, of 
lavish, selfish irresponsible living, of social 
waste and industrial warfare, of homes 
broken up and business frauds accom- 
plished, it is hard to see how any citizen 
¢an help throwing his influence in favor 
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of more thorough moral and religious 
teaching in the schools, and in promoting 
the search for new and better ways in 
which it may be accomplished. 





World-Legislation 


The petitions of the American Peace 
Society to the Massachusetts legislature 
in favor of a regular international con- 
gress, and of other petitioners in favor of 
a world-legislature, have resulted in the 
passage by that legislature of the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, that the Congress of the United 
States be requested to authorize the President 
of the United States to invite the governments 
of the world to join in establishing, in what- 
ever way they may judge expedient, a regular 
international congress, to meet at stated peri- 
ods, to deliberate upon the various questions 
of common interest to the nations and to make 
recommendations thereon to the governments. 

The memorial of the Peace Society says : 
‘*Not a few publicists of the day feel that 
the time is near when, in the larger inter- 
ests of humanity as a whole, a world-con- 
gress with real legislative powers will 
have to be created.” 

The hearing on the petition for a world- 
legislature brought out a long list of sub- 
jects upon which world-legislation is al- 
ready needed, and upon which it will 
doubtless become urgent before the world- 
legislature is organized. Many of these 
subjects were considered by the Pan- 
American Conference. But more urgent 
than these, it was held, is likely to become 
the problem of trust-regulation. Already 
world combinations of capital are pro- 
posed, which will be beyond national reg- 
ulation, They can be controlled only by 
world-power and that must come from the 
nations of the world acting in harmony 
and concert. The report from Russia 
last summer that that government was 
about to propose an international con- 
ference for the purpose of regulating 
trusts indicates a line of action which 
promises soon to become imperative upon 
the nations. 

Among the subjects upon which world- 
legislation is probable and needed may 
be named—sanitation, customs regula- 
tions, copyrights and trade-marks, cur- 
rency, travel, scientific co operation, pro- 
tection of the lives and persons of the 
leading officials, and soon. The customs 
congress just held in New York indicates 
the practical need of world-action in that 
respect. The dangers to health from 
travelers point the way to world-regula- 
tions for the control of disease by regula- 
tions of world-wide force. The increas- 
ing nearness of the nations indicates that 
new subjects will arise frequently upon 
which joint action will be desirable and 
even necessary. 

Those who have been active in this 
movement toward the organization of 
the world as a single political body are 
not indulging in dreams. They recognize 
that the accomplishment of world unity 
is full of practical difficulties. But the 
underlying unity of mankind, superior to 
all man-made constitutions, will assert 
itself and ultimately the goal will be 
attained, if the progress of the nations is 
to continue. 

In the meantime, the plan proposed by 
the American Peace Society has its prac- 
tical advantages. It does not propose 
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the abandonment by the nations of their 
formal sovereignty. It is expected that 
they will insist upon their prerogatives 
and that they will not give up any attri- 
bute of sovereignty for perhaps a long 
time. The proposed international con- 
gress, according to the scope of the peti- 
tion, would have only power to recom- 
mend to the nations that they adopt uni- 
form legislation among themselves. In 
that respect it would be practically paral- 
lel to the inter-state commissions which 
have endeavored to promote uniformity 
of legislation among the states of the 
United States upon subjects over which 
each state is absolutely sovereign. Such 
legislation has been attained in respect 
to forms of business paper, to divorce 
legislation and other subjects of univer- 
sal interest among the states. 

It is the purpose of the Peace Society 
to promote the movement as much as 
possible, so that Congress will be disposed 
to take the next step and authorize the 
President to invite the nations to be rep- 
resented at the international congress 
which is proposed. Already the leaders 
of the peace movement in this country 
and in Europe have been put in touch 
with the petitioners. The ripeness of the 
time for the new departure is urged with 
force. The need of joint national action 
upon various subjects is evident from the 
fact that such action has occurred fre- 
quently during late years, when special 
meetings have been called for particular 
subjects. It will be one step further to 
call regular meetings to consider such 
business as may have accumulated since 
the previous meetivg. If the meetings 
were held once in seven or five years, 
there would doubtless arise a sufficient 
number of causes for deliberation, consid- 
ing the fact that international congresses 
have been held recently as often as once 
in three years. 

A further motive which influences the 
leaders in this movement is that it is 
especially fitting that the greatest repub- 
lic in the world should take the initiative 
in such a scheme of world-organization. 
While we were delaying, Russia went for- 
ward with the proposal for a world-court 
of arbitration. Here is the beginning of 
something which will be still more impor- 
tant and, if consummated, will make of 
the entire world an organic political unity. 
Conservatism and doubt are the forces 
which obstruct the way. Noone who has 
studied the matter, says one of the officers 
of the Peace Society, can doubt that this 
idea will prevail or that the time is 
already opportune for the action pro- 
posed. 


Christ Crucified for Us 


In many quarters the reproach of the 
cross has largely ceased, because men no 
longer count the crucifixion an essential 
element of Christian faith. The lesson 
and the power of the life of Jesus, they 
try to’‘persuade themselves, would be quite 
the same though he had died by accident 
and never risen from the dead. To this 
they feel themselves compelled by diffi- 
culties of restating the gospel story in 
terms of their philosophy. In this they 
have adopted a proportion of truth and 
thought which is wholly different from 
that of the early witnesses and of our 
Lord himself. 
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For the apostles, and for our Lord, his 
death was not the mere inevitable termi- 
nation of all human life. It was the log- 
ical and necessary completion of the dis- 
tinctive work he came to do, at once the 
central point of his life-story and of the 
story of hamanity. Hecametodie. He 
lived to prepare the way for the full effect 
of his dying. The terms of sacrifice are 
often on his lips, and he foresees and de- 
termines that his own life is to be the 
fulfillment of the offerings, the final and 
sufficient sacrifice for sin. It is true that 
the facts of his purpose and accomplish- 
ment raise difficulties, and that the whole 
meaning of his atoning sacrifice evades 
our analysis and definition. But at this 
meeting place of the divine and human, 
of sin and penalty and forgiveness, we 
can hardly look for things which it will 
be easy to understand or define, 

He gave himself foroursins. He loved 
us, and therefore laid down his life that 
we might live in him. We have seen him 
in the crowded streets of Galilean towns, 
healing the sick and teaching that Word 
which is Himself. We hear him speak if 
parables and explain all to his disciples. 
He proves more than a match for the 
trained and subtle disputations of the 
scribes and Pharisees. We find him, in 
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cross, the same quiet, self.contained, glo- 
riously dignified and effective character. 
The soul of strength is in his eyes, yet he 
is led as a lamb to the slaughter. He 
consents to die with the same grasp of 
the essential point of view with which 
he faced and controlled the multitude or 
planned his campaign of testimony in the 
villages of Israel. 

For us the meaning of that completed 
and efficient sacrifice is that our sins are 
taken away and we are no longer to be 
ruled by them or to live for them. It is 
the death of the old life and the coming 
in of the new when a soul commits itself 
to the crucified and risen Christ. Our 
life thenceforth is his to be kept pure and 
holy for his honor and for testimony of 
his love. This is the glory of the cross— 
the shared life which springs from his 
sacrifice and from the darkness of his 
tomb. From this arises the song of the 
church in heaven and earth, the song of 
praise and victory and hope for overcom- 
ing: Worthy is the Lamb that hath been 
slain to receive power and riches and wis- 
dom and might and honor and glory and 
blessing. 





In Brief 


They have begun to organize Asiatic labor- 
ers in California. This recognition of the 
Chinese and Japanese by the trades-anionists 
is significant. 


Professor Warfield of Princeton is finding 
fault with the English of thenew Presbyterian 
standards of orthodoxy. This hits Rev. Dr. 
and Prof. Henry van Dyke. Shouldn’t won- 
der if he could stand it. 

Governor Pardee of California is complain- 
ing because college and university trained 
men decline to serve the state when he makes 
requisition upon them for civic service. It is 
a@ national not a sectional evil here touched 
upon, 





The United States has exported more goods 
and imported more people during the last 
three months than during any other similar 
period in her history. No other nation has 
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so great an opportunity as ours, through 
wealth of material to improve the moral 
qualities which are its real and permanent 
assets. 


Count Okuma, the veteran Japanese states- 
man, in a recent interview on religious themes 
with a representative of the Fukuin Shimpo 
has described the Buddhism of Japan as ex- 
ternally beautiful but internally repulsive. 
The sins of the prieste, he says, are many and 
the hell about which they preach is prepared 
for the like of them. 








Statistics relative to income of the Church of 
England just published show that the ratio of 
outgo for home expenditures, for administra- 
tion of the local church, for adornment of edi- 
fices, etc., increases, and gifts for foreign mis- 
sions falls off. It is so with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, and is likely 
to be so whenever any church increases its 
emphasis upon ritual and the externals of life. 





A striking instance of Negrophobia in the 
North, justifying the charge of the South that 
the North is in no position to throw stones at 
the South, is seen in the protest of residents in 
a respectable district of Brooklyn, against the 
establishment of a branch ofthe Y. W. C. A. 
for colored women within the district in which 
they reside. Can it be possible that Christian 
work for the Negro cannot be done in the City 
of Churches ? 


Bishop Randolph S. Foster, the eminent 
Methodist theologian who is fast failing in 
.Strength, is reported as saying to a recent vis- 
itor, “ Every morning when I wake up I say, 
* Dear Father, is not this the day you will let 
me come home to you?’” Beautifultrust and 
expectation are evinced in that yearning so 
tenderly expressed by the distinguished 
bishop. And yet they may be the possession 
of the humblest Christian as well. 





Professor Day, speaking for the Theological 
Seminary at the archeological opening at 
Andover last week, made one remark that 
received great applause and that may havea 
homiletical value to the ministry at large. 
He said that every time he saw the arrow- 
heads in the museum he felt like taking them 
into his classroom for distribution to the 
students as a hint how to make sermons: “ Be 
short, and have a point to what you say!” 





In view of the fact that the first quarter of 
the year has passed, we have made a decided 
reduction in the price of The Congregational- 
ist Handbook, the little manual which con- 
tains the prayer meeting topics, Bible read- 
ings and other valuable material for ready 
reference. It can be had now for fifty cents a 
hundred when purchased at the Boston or 
Chicago store, and at seventy five cents per 
hundred, postpaid, when ordered by mail. 





The death of Rev. William J. Woods, B. A., 
secretary of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, takes from the English 
and Welsh churches an official whose service 
has been constant and effective. In broken 
health for seme years he at last has succumbed, 
He was about to retire from his office. 
The campaign for the secretariat already 
under way by the friends of Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne and Rev. Alfred Rowland will now be- 
come acute. 





While the Irish Land Bill before the British 
Parliament is regarded as very generous to 
Ireland, several Irish papers express doubt as 
to whether it will quell discontent among the 
people. This reminds us of a story which 
Professor Mahaffy of Dublin University 
used to tell during the agitation some years 
ago over Home Rule. He said an English 
peer who visited him, on the way from the sta- 
tion discussed the political situation with the 
driver and finally said, “Now, my good fel- 
low, what can we do to satisfy you people?” 
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The Irishman answered promptly, “ Begorrs, 
we don’t want to be satisfied.” 


An important conferenge is to be held in 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 22. Representatives of 
four denominations are expected to attend it, 
Methodist Protestant, United Brethren, Chris- 
tian Connection and Congregationalists. It is 
hoped that some plan of union may be formu- 
lated which will be acceptable to the churches 
of all these bodies. The Congregationalists 
who will probably be present are Rev. Messrs. 
W. H. Ward and E. B. Sanford of New York, 
Washington Gladden and A. T. Perry of Ohio, 
S. M. Newman of Washington, D. C., J. B. 
Bartlett of Maryland, A. T. Gillett of Con- 
necticut, A. F. Pierce, A. E. Dunning and 
Sec. Asher Anderson of Massachusetts. 








A Connecticut pastor, moved by recent 
revelations touching moral conditions in the 
rural districts, took as the subject of his Sun- 
day evening discourse, What is the Matter 
with Connecticut? The announcement in the 
Saturday evening paper, coupled with the 
subject of his discourse the fact that the solo 
“It is Enough,” from Elijah, would be sung. 
The attitude of Elijah on the celebrated occa- 
sion when he rested under the juniper tree 
was certainly melancholy enough to suit any 
modern croaker,.but we surmise that the pas- 
tor did not treat his theme so extendedly or so 
mourrfully that the sentiment expressed by 
the hymn voiced the real convictions of his 
auditors. 


Rev. Sidney Gulick’s letter in the April 
Missionary Herald describing the violent 
methods to which Buddhists in Japan are re- 
sorting now in preventing the preaching of 
the Christian gospel is a striking one; and it 
is apparent that Mr. Galick is not at all con- 
fident that Christianity in Japan is to escape 
trying daysere ittriumphs. So long as states- 
men of the old régime are in power there will 
be the outward show of toleration; but what 
may happen when there comes to power the 
generation lacking the ethic of the old religions 
and the loyalty to ideals bred by feudalism 
and without the ethic of Christianity, having 
only the agnosticism or scientific materialism 
which came with Occidental ideals who can 
predict ? 








It will interest Miss Ellen M. Stone’s many 
friends to know that her lectures in the West 
are being well attended and revealing to her 
the affection and sympathy of the Uhristian 
public generally, who are glad to learn from 
her own lips of her thrilling experiences in 
connection with her capture by brigands. 
She is now in the vicinity of San Francisco 
and will spend the coming month in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. Then she will 
work her way East, touching points in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota, going thence to Win- 
nipeg, Kingston and Montreal and other 
Canadian cities. She expects to reach Boston 
after her circuit of the continent, including 
149 appointments, beginning last October, 
on Saturday, May 16. 


We have reason to believe that the Daily 
Bible Readings in our annual handbook are 
being read more widely this year than ever be- 
fore. Not only are they reprinted in an Eng- 
lish manual sent out by the Young People’s 
Congregational Union, but the new Home 
Department Quarterly issued by the Pilgrim 
Press publishes them regularly in a prominent 
place, thus indorsing them as particularly 
suited to devotional reading at home. The 
comments by Mr. Rankin which we are print- 
ing each week under the caption The Daily 
Portion are also being favorably received. 
They are brief enough to be adapted to busy 
men and women and at the same time con- 
tain suggestions that can be profitably pon- 
dered on throughout the day. 


Even the’ recent religious education con- 
vention in Chicago, which has been extolled as 
one of the greatest and most successful meet- 
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ings in modern times, was not unmolested by 
the cranks who hover about religious gather- 
ings. One came up to the presiding officer at 
the close of a sermon, highly indignant be- 
cause he had not been given an opportunity to 
speak. ‘But, my dear sir,” blandly replied 
Dr. Sanders, “ the rule is that one shall specify 
on the card which he sends up the subject on 
which he wants to speak and your card did 
not indicate your line of thought.” ‘“‘ My sub- 
ject, sir,” said the man, “ would have been, 
Voting as You Pray.” “ But,’’ said the pre- 
siding officer, calmly holding his ground, “{ 
can’t quite see where that subject would fit 
into our program.” The man went cff, but the 
next morning his card came back to the plat- 
form with this topic stated, The Ballot a 
Most Important Factor in Religious Educa- 
tion. That man certainly possesses the 
quality that we call facility of adaptation to 
environment. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Not long ago a member of a supply com- 
mittee of a large metropolitan church told me 
that he and his colleagues had made up their 
minds that what they wanted was a preacher. 
They had learned by sad experience that they 
could supplement the work of a pastor at 
every other point but that of preaching. They 
could hire an assistant to attend funerals and 
make calls, they could relieve the pastor of all 
responsibility for the Sunday school, but they 
had no way of bettering his pulpit output 
from week to week except by suggesting an 
exchange now and then. And so when he de- 
parted, the committee put down at the head of 
the list of requirements for his successor, 
“‘He must be a preacher.” Not long after 
this a member of a supply committee of an 
important New England church approached 
me with regard toa pastor, and his first words 
were substantially these: ‘“‘ We feel that we 
must have an organizer. Our former pastor 
was an excellent preacher, but he didn’t build 
up the church, and we have been losing peo- 
ple right along. What we need is somebody 
to put the church in good working order, and 
we shan’t mind so much if he doesn’t strike 
twelve in the pulpit every Sunday.” 

In view of this diversity in the desires of 
the churches, what are the much criticised 
theological seminaries to do, anyway? Would 
they better give up trying to make all-round 
men, and separate their students into divi- 
sions? Here is one set of men, genial, bale 
fellows, who are in the habit of spending 
their summers as hotel clerks or Pullman 
car conductors. They might be labeled, “In 
process of preparation fer churches that want 
organizers.” Then the professors could seg- 
regate in another division the dreamy type of 
students, who take long walks by themselves 
into the country and have well thumbed 
copies of Browning lying on their tables, and 
who talk frequently and fiuently touching the 
prophetic nature of the Christian ministry. 
These men could be labeled, *‘In preparation 
for churches that emphasize pulpit ability.” 
Perhaps the seminaries will have to resort to 
some such method, if the growing diversity of 
opinion in the churches touching the kind of 
leaders they want gathers strength. 

+ - * 

“He has the best list of recommendations 
that I ever knew any minister to carry.” 
“Who?” I asked of the man making this 
statement. Receiving his reply, I was plunged 
for several moments into gloomy thought and 
every time my mind bas reverted to the sub- 
ject I have experienced a recurrence of the 
same shock of surprise and indignation. As 
one who desires and is accustomed to speak 
well of his fellowmen, I must in all frankness 
say that if such a man can get glowing recom- 
mendations from Doctors of Divinity, college 
presidents and prominent laymen, then I do 
not wonder that churches so tricked become 
chagrined over selections which they make 
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citizenship and pure politics, and it was a 
habit of his to make much of all national holi- 
days and use the lives of great men as lessons 
for his people. His sermon on Lincoln, deliv- 
ered but a few weeks before his death, was 
widely recognized as one of the great appre- 
ciations of that martyr President. 

Dr. Ide was a corporate member of the 
American Board and ene of the bulwarks of 
foreign missions in the state. He was twice 
married: in 1872 to Miss Mary J. Sanborn of 
Newport, N. H., and in 1876 to Miss Kate E. 
Kingsley of Vermont. Two children of the 
first marriage survive him, with the neble 
woman who was his worthy associate in all 
his work for 80 many years 

The funeral was held at the North Church 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., last Sunday afternoon, 
Drs. S. G. Barnes, E. T. Fairbanks and D. N. 
Beach officiating. The local Grand Army 
post, many of whom had served with Dr. Ide 
in the Fifteenth Vermont Regiment, attended 
in a body and escorted the remains to the 
grave. 


Miss Addams in Boston 


Bostonians had last week the opportunity 
of hearing Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. She was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the nota- 
ble, if somewhat Athenian, audience gathered 
at the new woman’s club building on Hunt- 
ington Avenue, and plunged at once into her 
subject, Present Day Attitudes Toward Social 
Problems. These attitudes she classified 
under three heads: sensibilities, prudence 
and the method of identification. It was this 
“ put-yourself-in-his-place” attitude which 
Miss Addams emphasized, trying to show that 
there must always be in our relations with 
our humbler neighbors a notion of human 
equality, reciprocity—not patronage or phi- 
lanthropy. Over and over she sounded a 
warning against the “pit of self-righteous- 
ness.” She pleaded for interest in the Greeks, 
Italians and Russians at our doors and told 
many interesting incidents in connection with 
the Hull House arts and crafts work. After 
hearing about the Italian who carved his door 
posts and the Russian student who proved to 
be an expert silver-smith, her audience under- 
stood her point that these Europeans have 
something to give us as well as to receive. 

Miss Addams has been called shy and re- 
tiring, but there was no trace of it in her ad- 
dress. Candid, earnest, convincing words 
came almost faster than she could speak them. 
Yet it was the woman, after all, whom her 
listeners will longest remember—the woman 
with her strong, thoughtful, rather sad face, 
endowed with high intellectuality and spirit- 
ual charm, and above all intensely human. 


for their pulpits. There is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on men who lend their names to 
unqualified and enthusiastic indorsement of 
other men who in more instances than one 
have shown their practical unfitness for the 
work of the Christian ministry, and their utter 
lack of the Christian spirit in dealings with 
their parishioners. It is all right enough for 
ministers to help oneanother. The obligations 
of a common profession and of common bu- 
manity impel them when a brother is out of 
a parish to take what legitimate measures 
they can to secure for him another place. 
But they owe'a debt to the churche’ as well 
as to their brethren, and when churches are 
misled in this important matter the persons 
who thoughtlessly signed glowing encomiums 
are often the ones to blame. 


a foe 


Fortunately, from one point of view at least, 
we have reached a time when a string of rec- 
ommendations does not count so much as it 
did formerly. That is, any sensible and far- 
seeing church committee asks for other evi- 
dence of a man’s fitness for a particular field 
than that of formal testimonies. In fact, I 
happen to know of one church committee 
whose attitude is at the opposite pole from 
that confiding temper which accepts every 
document at its face value. The members of 
this committee are looking for a man to fill an 
important pulpit in Maine and they frankly 
confess that when they receive an unusual 
number of complimentary letters regarding a 
given candidate, their suspicions are at once 
aroused and they begin to ask, “‘ What can be 
the matter with him?’ Sometimes it is true 
that a minister’s friends take the matter into 
their own hands and unwittingly prejudice 
his case by their zeal in his behalf. Under 
such circumstances he may well echo the 
statement of the man who said, “‘I will guar- 
antee to take care of my enemies if the Lord 
will only take care of my friends.” 








George Henry Ide, D.D. 
BY REV. JUDSON TITSWORTH 


Wisconsin Congregationalism has suffered 
a seemingly irreparable loss in the death, 
March 23, of Dr. George H. Ide, pastor of the 
Grand Avenue Church in Milwaukee. Born 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., in 1839, educated at 
Dartmouth and Andover, he came to his min- 
istry in Milwaukee in 1880, after honorable 
service with churches in Hopkintonand Law- 
rence, Mass. For these nearly twenty-three 
years he has led his important church with 
unflagging energy and conspicuous ability 
forward and upward until it stands at the 
front of the Wisconsin churches. Dr. Ide 
was the Nestor of the Congregational fellow- 
ship in Wisconsin, outranking all his brethren 
in length of service in one church. He wasa 
massive man, physically, intellectually and 
spiritually, a prince among his brethren. Of 
genial temper, invariably gentle and cheerful, 
big-hearted, companionable, always ready for 
whatever service he could render in local 
work or the work of the state, he was beloved 
as few men are or deserve to be by those who 
were privileged to be associated with him in 
the ministry. 

Dr. Ide was a great reader of the best books. 
His studious habits kept him fresh and 
abreast of the best modern thinking, while 
suspicion of unsoundness in his theology 
never entered men’s thoughts. He was a 
builder. A magnificent church edifice, en- 
tirely free from debt, is his monument and a 
church worthy of the man is his noblest 
legacy. He was notably successful with 
young people, a class of about fifty now wait- 
ing for church membership at Easter. He 
was always interested in questions of public 
policy and his pulpit was a platform for ring- 
ing utterances on all moral issues. His serv- 
ice in the army during the War of the Re- 
bellion was an element in his interest in good 





The Presbyterian of Philadelphia, which is 
out gunning for heresy wherever it may be 
found nowadays and which discovered much 
of it (that no one else saw) at the recent 
religious educational convention in Chicago, 
is now prodding Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall for dangerous admissions respecting the 
ethnic faiths of India during his recent lec- 
tures on the Haskell foundation. It would 
not have had him show any “veneration for 
the highest religious aspirations of the Indian 
mind.” He is charged with having paid too 
high a tribute “to the power and extent of 
science and historical and literary criticism.” 
It reproaches him because in differentiating 
man from the beasts of the field and in making 
his freedom of will his divinest attribute, he 
referred to man as having in him “the very 
seed and essence of God.” Nothing good can 
come out of Union Seminary in the opinion of 
the Presbyterian. Hence these allegations. 
We trust that this apprehensive editor will 
have some of his doubts removed by read- 
ing the pen-picture in this number of one of 
President Hall’s lectures. 
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Ideals Versus Excuses: A Lenten Word 


The spirit of the Lenten season that en- 
gages the special attention of the greater 
part of Christendom is so pervasive that 
it passes these bounds and enfolds those 
who do not worship within rubiic lines. 
The earnest believer is always in the 
Lenten mood—as the Roman Catholic 
daily bows before the uplifted Lord in 
the mass. Thus, the Church universal is 
one in spirit; and its inmost desire is for 
that peace in whose bonds it shall be 
bound together. 

What the ideal church most prays for is 
oneness; for a divided church is not a 
true church because it does not represent 
one body which is Christ; so the ideal 
Christian longs for nothing so much as 
for peace. He prays that the discord in 
his own soul may be overcome and that 
he may be one with his Lord; that his 
life may accord with his principles and 
professions ; that his relations to his fel- 
lowmen may be full of love and good will ; 
that he may win the victory over harass- 
ing temptations and vindicate his nature 
as it has been revealed to him in Christ 
Jesus. Peace is the infinite blessing, be- 


cause the soul has no full life until it is - 


found. 

What we have to say here concerns the 
hindrances in the way to it. We know 
ourselves too well to refuse it, but we ex- 
cuse ourselves for a while from making it 
our own. It is an inveterate habit with 
most of us to cover our life with excuses 
whenever it presents its2lf in arduous 
forms, or cuts across present desire or in- 
terest. The reasons oftenest given are 
plausible, but their real purpose is to se- 
cure delay in order that we may do the 
thing we want to do. 

Our Lord, whose wisdom grows clearer 
and diviner as exegetes and historians 
and emperors differ concerning him, 
touched this matter with matchless skill. 
A wanderer up and down among the 
people—saying many things but haunted 
by one idea that was the ideal of his own 
life. Its consumation was symbolized in 
a feast at which all should sit down in 
joy and peace. It is Oriental, but it is 
also universal—the dream of humanity 
when at its highest. 

The excuses for not coming to this 
feast may be heard on our streets today, 
as plausible, as specious as ever. I 
have bought a piece of ground, and I 
must needs go and see it. There could 
be no better excuse. It is wise to look 
after it and prepare for its sowing. And 
what is so natural and innocent—despite 
socialistic theories—as a passion for own- 
ership of the soil? It almost redeems an 
evil life when a man seeks the acres where 
he was born, and forsakes the splendor 
of the city and goes back to early life, 
if perchance he find the early peace and 
joy. Another says, I have bought oxen 
and must try them—a most correct and 
worthy thing to do; for what is more im- 
portant than that the transactions of 
business should be carefully looked after 
and fair bargains be insisted on; this is 
social righteousness, and the excusing 
guest says it is well-nigh the whole of it. 

Another gives a still. better excuse; I 
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have married a wife and therefore I can- 
notcome. Why go abroad when I should 
stay at home? What is so sacred, and 
where are duties so imperative? Here 
Christ displayed—shall we call it his art? 
The weightiest and worthiest reasons men 
can allege for human conduct are given, 
and yet they are swept aside with anger. 
The excuses are good, but the man who 
renders them is not. There is an ideal of 
life which he knows, but when summoned 
to it he holds back because he will not 
meet its conditions, and alleges reasons 
so plausible that they cover up the shame 
of refusal and even deceive himself. 

The dangerous point in the higher life 
is that between the good and the best. 
The good has its charm, its use, its neces- 
sity. It keeps the laws: it is the enemy 
of evil habits, the friend of things lovely 
and of good report; and it says—is not 
this enough? It is, unless in some rare 
moment, one has caught sight of the 
ideal hidden in that mystical word: “If 
thou wouldst be perfect.”” Then the good 
retreats before the best, and a divine 
restlessness drives one in search of the 
deeper meanings of life. Then one is 
ready to lay down all and follow after the 
Ideal that cares not for lands and herds 
and the delights of life, or holds them as 
though they were not. 

It is just at this point that the secret 
of the Lenten season is revealed; it is 
simply to realize in ourselves that strug- 
gle of Christ after the meaning of life 
that reached from the temptation to the 
cross—where in no mystical sense but in 
the realist of human experiences we die 
with him unto the lower and rise with 
him into the higher. Then we find at last 
what Christ’s joy was like—the ecstasy 
of the soul when one has actually realized 
the human ideal of life and found that it 
is divine ; and realized also the peace of 
God that enters into us as an imperish- 
able reality. 

When the unspeakable value and joy 
of this experience is counted, it is not 
strange that in the symbolic feast to 
which all are invited, those who excused 
themselves provoked the anger of the 
host. Itis not strange that He who was 
treading that high road of glory in which 
all humanity should walk—the ministra- 
tion of angels still remembered and the 
peace of God perpetually passing into 
joy—should feel a holy indignation when 
his invitation is met by excuses. Re- 
fusal he could have heard patiently; 
then all would have been open and fair. 
Christ troubled himself no further over 
these than to love and pity and persuade 
them ; they were in God’s hands and un- 
der his laws. Nothing is hopeless, how- 
ever evil, until the element of falseness 
enters in; then everything is obscured 
and the blackness of darkness settles 
down and hides all. It used to be said 
that hell is paved with good intentions ; 
say excuses and it would be as true. 
Both are on the wrong side of the line 
that bounds reality. The publican who 
smites his breast and cannot look up is in 
a better way to solve the problem of life 
and destiny than the fasting, tithing, 


self justifying Pharisee, because he is at 
least honest, and has come into the world 
of reality where only the ideals of life 
can be found, even if blackened by sin. 

This keenly significant parable we are 
following tells us that the giver of the 
feast—what is it but human life and its 
possibilities ?—was moved to anger. But 
the only thing that could call it out was 
unreality when mingled with religion. A 
lie at any time provokes anger. It de- 
stroys all relationship; it thwarts order 
and blocks the wheels of society. The 
worst of sins, it is the hardest to punish, 
but the surest at last to punish itself. 
But when mingled with religion, it be- 
comes hateful, and to hate a lie is itself a 
part of religion. 

There is, however, another kind of 
anger that is akin to pity and melts into it. 
It is anger felt when one sees a man play- 
ing the part of a child, or hears a great 
organ echoing the ditties of the street. 
Perhaps one feels no deeper resentment 
than when one sees @ man capable of 
achieving great things doing petty things 
—trifling with society and time and him- 
self while the solemn drama of existence 
moves on to its mysterious end. It is 
here—where the infinite can be achieved 
and the divine itself is put within reach, 
but is overlooked or pushed aside—that 
one’s anger flashes out hottest. 

Such anger is the hope of the nations, 
the secret of missions, the reform of so- 
ciety. The wrath of the Lamb is the love 
of God at work, and this is but humanity 
aroused to a sense of the wrong done to 
itself when held back from its destiny. 
It is only as it burns with the double flame 
of pity and hatred of evil that we are 
moved to self-redemption—for humanity 
saves itself by itself under its Head. But 
so long as the avenue tolerates the slums 
and the tenement house and the brothel, 
and feeds its gilded greed with the returns 
of bartered lust, and unrighteous wages, 
and boughten laws, the flame will cease to 
burn, and redemption in every form will 
cease with it. 

The gospel feast is not held beyond the 
confines of the world, but in the very cen- 
ter of it. It is not hereafter, but is now 
spread. The calla are now given out. 
It is not a matter of church only, but it 
is intensely a matter both for those who 
keep holy days and those who do not. It 
is especially for those who know what is 
honest and right and are set to do it, but 
excuse themselves under the pleas of 
beet-farms and herds and tariffs and per 
cents, and precedents while the nations 
they have freed and conquered starve. 

It is personal as well ; indeed it is noth- 
ing until it is first personal. Margaret 
Fuller, in that wise and childlike episode 
of New England thought, said: ‘‘ I accept 
the universe;”’ to which Carlyle added 
with mote emphasis than is here printed: 
“She’d better.” It was a sarcastic word 
but a very true and serious one; and hers 
also had been like it if spoken with humil- 
ity. The first thing a man has to learn 
and te do is to put himself in accord with 
a universe that is ever moving toward a 
good that is perfection. He has no duty 
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but to fall in and press steadily towards 
it. If hesteps short on whatever excuse, 
he fails of the meaning of the whole; 
life and selfhood slip by him, and he is 
left for other processes and another end 
than the highest. 

Here is where Christ stood from the 
temptation to the cross—striving for this 


one thing; working eternally as the 
Father works; having no other concep- 
tion of life than to be perfect as the 
Father is perfect, and calling upon all 
men to follow after him—cross-laden— 
but never faltering nor giving over. In 
Lenten days, and on all days as well, we 
follow in his footsteps and move, as the 
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‘days go on, up to the very foot of the 
cross. Shall we go on, or shall we stop 
with some excuse mingled with our 
prayers, only to find ourselves in the 
world of fields and herds and comforts— 
the glorious vision of life faded, and in 
its place the commonness of a finite 
world? 





John Hay—the “Golden Rule” Diplomat 


By George Perry Morris 


Gracious men are public treasures and storehouses wherein every man hath a store or portion. They are public springs in the 
wilderness of this world, to refresh the souls of the people.—RicHARD SIBBES, THE PURITAN DIVINE. ; 


“There are two important lines of human 
endeavor,” said Secretary of State Hay in an 
address * on American Diplomacy, “in which 
men are forbidden even to allude to their 
success—affairs of the heart and diplomatic 
affairs. In doing so, one not only commits a 
vulgarity which transcends all question of 
taste, but makes all future success impossible. 
For this reason the diplomatic representatives 
of the Government must frequently suffer in 
silence the most outrageous imputations upon 
their patriotism, their intelligence and their 
common honesty. To justify themselves be- 
fore the public they would sometimes have 
to place in jeopardy the interests of the nation. 
They must constantly adopt for themselves 
the motto of the French revolutionist, ‘ Let my 
name wither rather than my country be in- 
jured.’” 

Here spoke the gentleman, the patriot, the 
self-effacing statesman. He had in mind 
doubtless for the time such personal in- 
sults and such slurs upon him as are wont to 
be found in the New York Journal and 
Boston Pilot, and in the animadversions upon 
national politics of Messrs. Frank B. Sanborn 
and William Lloyd Garrison, and he was for- 
getful for the moment of such words of praise 
as have fallen of late from the lips of the 
presidents of our institutions of learning— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Dartmouth—as 
they have conferred upon him the highest 
academic honors. One can forget accusations 
of venality by the Journal in the light of 
Harvard’s president’s estimate, “‘ By force of 
just and liberal thinking the most successful 
diplomatist now living.’’ And one can overlook 
the Pilot's rabid Anglophobia and its charges 
of treason to American interests in the light 
and memory of President Roosevelt’s words, 
“‘It is indeed a liberal education in high- 
minded statesmanship to sit at the same coun- 
cil table with John Hay,” ¢ or of Count Cas- 
sini’s (the Rassian ambassador to the United 
States) words of praise, speaking for the 
diplomatic corps, at the recent dinner of the 
Ohio Society of New York. 

Mr. Hay must know, however, modest as he 
is and free from “the goiter of egotism” and 
disinclined to appraise highly his own record 
as a framer of policies of state, that he holds 
a position today unsurpassed by any living 
diplomat, and that he has made a record in 
our Department of State which even now, with 
his career far from ended, puts his name along- 
side the names of Benjamin Franklin, John 
Quiney Adams, Daniel Webster and William 
H. Seward—the greatest of our Secretaries of 
State in the past. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMAN 


For Count Lamsdorff the task since he came 
to power has simply been that of carrying out 
Russia's immemorial policy, which Balzac as 
long ago as 1836 described as one “of caress- 
ing a prey for a long time before devouring 
it.” Lord Salisbury scored heavily—but ina 
negative and not a positive way—by keepinga 





* New York Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 19, 
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clear field for Great Britain to fight out her 
South Africa War. M. Delcassé has saga- 
ciously fostered French interests and renewed 
former ties of friendship without weakening 
the bond with Russia. Marquis Ito has been 
the power behind the throne steadying Japan, 
and securing for her a status as an ally of an 
Occidental Power denied before. 

But upon Mr. Hay has fallen the task of 
being—to quote President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College *—‘“‘ pilot of the Ship of State 
through uncharted seas” at a time of swift 
and decisive evolution in national history. 
He has shown the constructive, synthetic qual- 
ities of statecraft which Bagehot denied to 
Disraeli. 

At the same time he has been a formula‘or 
of policies for the Occident in its future inter- 
course with the Orient. It has been his lot 
to deal not only with issues affecting perma- 
nently the destiny of this mighty nation, but 
also with the future of both American conti- 
nents—and more than that—with the future 
of Asia, with its millions born and its billions 
yet to be born. Nor have his decisions been 
altogether without weight in determining 
Europe’s destiny, on the commercial and eco- 
nomic if not on the political side. First while 
ambassador to Great Britain and later as Sec- 
retary of State he has done more than any one 
else of his time to create and establish amica- 
ble relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, believing, as he said in 1898, 
that such amity is “‘a necessity to civiliza- 
tion,’”’ and that “the ways of pleasantness be- 
tween them are ways of wisdom and that 
variance is mere folly and madness.” 


WHAT ARE HIS IDEALS 


Face to face with the fact that a person of 
such influence is living among us, whose con- 
temporaries competent to judge assign him 
so high a place, it is becoming to do him 
homage, and not surprising that certain in- 
terrogatories inevitably arise. What are his 
ideals—for his profession, his country, hu- 
manity at large—in short what of his ethical 
and spiritual vision? 


A GOLDEN RULE DIPLOMAT 


In a distich written some years ago Mr. Hay 
wrote: 
There are three species of creatures who when they 

seem coming are going, 
When they seem going they come: diplomats, 
women and crabs. 

The esoteric meaning of this we will not at- 
tempt to sound, but on its face it implies that 
diplomacy has not always been a matter of 
straightforwardness. It probably is the ver- 
sification of an opinion which Mr. Hay has 
elsewhere put in prose, to the effect that there 
is a measure of justification for considering 
“diplomacy as an occult science, as mys- 
terious as alchemy and as dangerous to the 
morals as muncipal politics when its history 
is known.” And of course with Machiavelli, 
Metternich, Richelieu, Mazarin, Bismarck and 
Li Hung Chang in mind it is not surprising 
that this should be the popular conception. 


* Webster Centennial, Dartmouth, 1901. 


Mr. Hay believes that Machiavelli was ‘“‘as 
honest aman as his time justified or required,” 
but at the risk of being accused once more by 
European diplomats of being naively credu- 
lous—although the grounds for this charge 
have been somewhat shattered since his tri- 
umph in China—he ventures to affirm that the 
world has moved on in matters of diplomacy, 
and that in it as in everything else straight- 
forwardness begets its like. 

If you read such autobiographical docu- 
ments as are obtainable you find Mr. Hay 
modestly asserting that in all that he has done 
he has but followed the American ideals. He 
makes no claim to be an innovator. But it is 
open to others to say that even though it is 
true—as Mr. Hay says—that most American 
diplomats have “‘ generally told squarely what 
they wanted, announced early in the negotia- 


tions what they were willing to give, and al- 


lowed the other side to accept or reject the 
terms,’”’ nevertheless it was left to Mr. Hay to 
define concisely our diplomatic policy as “the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule.” It is 
doubtless true, as Mr. Hay adds, that necessity 
as well as choice compel us to have simple 
straightforward diplomatic methods—that is 
a lesson democracy is teaching both European 
and South American repub'ics—but it is re- 
freshing to have the Golden Rule frankly 
recognized as a working code, and practiced 
as it was in our dealings with China following 
the Boxer outbreak when Europe was for 
applying the lez talionis. It is a distinctly 
new note in diplomacy when Mr. Hay says 
that “no wantonness of strength will ever 
induce us to drive a hard bargain with another 
nation because it is weak, nor will any fear of 
ignoble criticism tempt us to insult or defy a 
great power because it is strong or even be- 
causeit is friendly.””* Somuch for Mr. Hay’s 
ideals as a statesman and as a diplomat. 


HIS IDEALS FOR HIS COUNTRY 


Now as to his ideals for his country. It is 
not without its deep significance that the man 
who is playing this important réle on the 
world’s stage should have in him, by reason 
of heredity, many and diverse environments, 
experience as a journalist under Horace Gree- 
ley and as a diplomat, through knowledge 
of the great literatures of the world, and the 
culture and expansion of vision that comes 
from travel, a far more cosmopolitan, interna- 
tional, inter-continental—call it what you 
please—view of things than any of his great 
predecessors in the place he now fills with 
honer. Compared with him, unless it be the 
great Franklin, they seem provincial, provin- 
cial Americans or provincial New Englanders. 
** Indeed,” says Mr. Hay, “ when I look back 
on the shifting scenes of my life, if I am not 
that altogether deplorable creature, a man 
without a country, I am when it comes to pull 
and prestige, almost equally bereft, as Iam a 
man without a state. I was born in Indiana, 
I grew up in Illinois, I was educated in Rhode 
Island. .. . I learned my law in Springfield, 
Ill., and my politics in Washington, my diplo- 

* New York Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 19, 
1901. 
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macy in Europe, Asia and Africa. I have a 
farm in New Hampshire and desk room in the 
District of Colambia. When I look to the 
springs from which my blood descends, the 
first ancestors I ever heard of were a Scotch- 
man who was half English and a German 
woman who was half French. Of my imme- 
diate progenitors, my mother was from New 
England and my father was from the South. 
In this bewilderment of origin and experience 
I can only put on an aspect of deep humility 
in any gathering of favorite sons, and confess 
that Iam nothing but an American.”* Yes, 
but a traveled, cosmopolitan American! 

This is sufficient. This is a typical career 
of the present and future United States, now 
and evermore an amalgam of races, a land 
inhabited by a fluid population for whom sec- 
tional and racial ideals, as the years go 
by, are to count less and less, and to whom 
nationalism and internationalism and conform- 
ity to democratic ideals if not to old republican 
forms are to count more and more. 

So long ago as 1870 when he penned Castilian 
Days and while serving as secretary of our 
legation at Madrid Mr. Hay wrote of “the 
converging lines of the telegraph ... whisper- 
ing every hour their persuasive lesson of the 
world’s essential unity”; and now when he 
comes to define the American national policy 
it is by a modern rendering of that Bible text 
(Prov. 22:°29) which Franklin says flashed 
through his mind as he was presented at the 
Court of Versailles, and which Mr. Hay in- 
terprets thus, “‘ Let us be diligent in our busi- 
ness and we shall stand—stand you see, not 
crawl, nor swagger—stand as a friend and 
equal asking nothing, putting up with nothing 
but what is right and just, among our peers, in 
the great democracy of nations.” 

He sees that for better or worse our foreign 
policy henceforth is to be positive and polit- 
ical, even military at times rather than passive 
and moral ; that converging lines of telegraph, 
steamships, railways, and the thousand and 
one devices of applied science for democratiz 
ing the world are not only enriching us, but 
also have brought a new era in our history; 
that we have “a giant’s strength in the 
works of war as in the works of peace”’; and 
that weare anation “ which unites the strength 
of a mighty youth to the political sense which 
is the inheritance of centuries of free govern- 
ment.” He also believes that this conscious- 
ness of strength brings with it ‘‘ no temptation 
to do injury to any power on earth, the proud- 
est or the humblest.” 
whom Habakkuk saw “whose might is his 
God.” The American giant is to be a St. 
Christopher aiding Roumanian Jews, and not 
a Russian ogre eating up humble Finns. As 
he looks out on the future, Mr. Hay says to 
the youth of the land, what Voltaire said on 
the eve of the French Revolution, “ You young 
men are going to see fine things.” 


HIS ETHIC AND HIS RELIGION 


When Mr. Hay’s character is approached 
from the standpoint of personal ethics and 
religion it does not cease to be attractive or 


worth contemplating. Benjamin Franklin - 


was worldly-wise, but impure and unspir- 
itual. John Quincy Adams was able, honest, 
cultured, but unsocial and egoistic, “one 
of the most lonely and desolate of the great 
men of history.” Daniel Webster was an in- 
tellectual giant and an ardent lover of the 
Union, but without a keen sense of honor in 
matters financial. 

Scotch forbears, the mother who was a 
child of a New England parsonage, intimate 
association in youth and early manhood with 
Abraham Lincoln, to whom he was well-nigh 
a son and whose character was essentially 
religious if not technically so, constant study 
of the effects of religion upon individuals’ and 
nations’ destinies, and discipleship of Jesus— 
these have all contributed, along with the in- 
evitable deep sorrows as well as high joys of 

*Speech at Ohio Society Dinner, New York city, 
Jan. 17, 1903. 


Weare not to be as one. 
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life, to produce a character whose daily deeds, 
and words on religion—so far as there are 
any of the latter—are all making for social 
righteousness, refinement and charity. Insti- 
tutional Christianity does not enroll Mr. Hay 
on its lists, save as a guardian of its temporal 
interests, and as a generous giver. But “the 
Charch without the Church” does, and why 
it does, and why so many other men of affairs, 
men of letters, men of vision and passion for 
humanity, are without the Church today, it 
behooves the Church to determine. 

It would be difficult to name a book not 
formally historical or ecclesiastical which, 
better than Mr. Hay’s Castilian Days, sets 
forth—using Spain as an example—the neces- 
sity and inseparability of rational piety and 
rational patriotism, and the eviis of the “con- 
cubinage of spiritual and temporal power” 
and of “the triple curse of crown, crosier and 
saber.” The ‘thought-stranglers of the Vati- 
can”’ are denounced, as are other priestly per- 
verters of the “ large and tolerant morality of 
Jesus” and those who keep from the masses 
knowledge of God’s fatherly love and near- 
ness to his children. 

In his poems the working creed of Mr. Hay’s 





Thy Will Be Done 
(Mr. Hay in Harper’s Magazine, October 1891) 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the Eagle 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee 
O Lord, Thy will be done! 


When tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 
Beneath the iron heel. 

In Thy name we assert our right 
By sword or tongue or pen, 

And even the headsman’s axe may flash 
Thy message unto men. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong 
It bids the strong be just; 

No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 

Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy Liberal sun 

O Lord be there Thine arm made bare 
Thy righteous will be done! 











life, “ Upward through law and faith to love,’”’ 
shines out. It finds expression in the Pike 
County Ballads in ways which reflect youth- 
ful impetuosity and scorn, and which are toa 
degree poems of revolt. It is expressed later 
in such a poem as Religion and Doctrine. 
God is always postulated as a being of right- 
eousness and infinite love. The Christlike 
deed is put higher than accuracy of definition 
of Christ. The tragedy on Calvary was “the 
darkest hour of gloom the world has ever 
known.” * Faith in immortality is based on 
the argument that life beyond this is needed 
for the completion of personality. Men of 
such pure patriotism and nobility as he saw 
die for their country in the Civil War, he says, 
must survive; they are seen to be “ pregnant 
with immortality,” as Shelley said of a fellow- 
poet’s verse. Man is conceived of as an in- 
strument to execute the purposes of God: 


Must He come down from his throne ? 
Hath He no instruments here ? 


Sleep not in imbecile trust 
Waiting for God to begin, 


While, growing strong in the dust, 
Rests the bruised serpent of sin. 


“Organ of the aristocracy, he wanted a 
blind hierarchy,” Balzac said of Metternich. 
Organ of democracy, he distrusts priests and 


* Eulogy of President McKinley, Feb. 27, 1902. 
House of Representatives. 
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honors prophets, it might with truth be said 
of Mr. Hay. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FOREIGN MISSIONS 


In Castilian Days, writing on the Moral of 
Spanish Politics, Mr. Hay said that the want 
of principle among Spain’s leading men and 
want of faith among the people were respon- 
sible for that absence of political discussion 
and genuine political life so marked in Spain. 
For lack of “the shock of controversy” the 
nation, he thought, then had no wholesome 
political life; and he added, “ In the spiritua! 
world, the bigots of the sixteenth century did 
their work so well that it will require many 
years of the sunshine of freedom and the fric- 
tion of foreign missions to warm the torpid 
souls of the masses into sentient life.’”’ 

In so writing Mr. Hay touched upon one 
phase of religious propaganda which too often 
is overlooked. He believed in 1870, doubtless 
he knows now, that the foreign missionary of 
whatever faith, going from a land where that 
religion is seen at a high stage of develop- 
ment to a land where it either is not known or 
where it is less perfectly developed, goes not 
only as a sectarian propagandist but as a her- 
ald of civilization. Consequently, since he 
has been Secretary of State, the American 
Protestant missionary societies have found in 
Mr. Hay a sympathetic hearer and stout as- 
serter of American citizens’ rights, and for 
the same reason he has abetted the efforts of 
American Roman Catholics to supplant as 
soon as possible the Spanish with the Ameri- 
ean type of Catholicism in lands formerly 


* held by Spain. Lord Salisbury, in his famous 


speech, set forth one way of looking at the 
friction caused by foreign missions. Mr. Hay 
has seen the matter from another point of 


view. 
THEISM AND FATALISM 


No man in such classic and imperishable 
speech as Mr. Hay has used could set forth the 
fascination that Omar Khayy4m has for men 
ef certain types. or for most men in certain 
moods of their being, unless he had entered 
very deeply and sympathetically into the 
point of view which Omar reflects; and it 
would not be difficult to cite allusions found 
here and there in Mr. Hay’s writings and 
speeches which indicate that he is tempted 
now and then to think that the world is awry, 
that “the strains of lyric beauty that are only 
heard in the fresh and dewy dawn of democ- 
racies” need no longer be expected, and that 
his efforts to make the ideal real are fruitless, 
and that he is unappreciated. But they are 
only allusions; they reflect a mood and not 
a conviction; they are the outcroppings of 
his Scotch forbears’ theological fatalism and. 
not the reasoned faith of the man who believes 
in God as a Father, Jesus as a Saviour, and 
who, when the hosts of Christian youth as- 
sembled in Washington, could write for them 
a hymn of praise. 

Defend us, Lord, from every ill. 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will. 


In all we plan and all we do 
Still keep us to Thy service true. 


O let us hear the inspiring word 

Which they of old at Horeb heard. 
Breathe to our hearts the bigh command, 
“Go onward and possess the land! ” 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth each mind control! 
Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to heaven and Thee! 


There is a world of difference between 
Omar’s and Mr, Hay’s point of view. Mr. 
Hay’s confident faith and resignation are ex- 
pressed in his poem, Thy Wiil Be Done. 

Omar said: 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. , 
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A CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 


It was said of Sir Robert Peel by Bagehot 
that as a statesman he had “‘the powers of a 
first-rate man with the creed of a second-rate 
man.” It has been our rare good fortune as a 
people that during the past five years we have 
had shaping our policy of state first-rate men 
with first-rate creeds. What Mr. Hay has 
said of Lincoln and McKinley has been true 
of himself to a marked if not equal degree: 
“Simple in mind, clear in vision—as far as 
vision can safely extend—penetrating in 
knowledge of men, supple and flexible under 
the strains and pressures of society, instinct 
with the energy of new life and untried 
strength, cautious, calm, and above all gifted 
in a supreme degree with the most surely vic- 
torious of all political virtues—the genius of 
infinite patience.” 

When bis record is weighed it suggests such 
a tribute as Lord Salisbury paid Mr. Gjad- 
stone after his death, explaining the admira- 
tion for him of political enemies as well as 
political friends: *‘ It was that men recognized 
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in him a man guided—whether under mistaken 
impressions or not—in all the steps he took, in 
all the efforts he made, by a high moral ideal. 
. . . Setup necessarily on high, the sight of his 
character, his motive, and his intentions would 
strike all the world; they will have left a deep 
and most salutary influence on the political 
thought and social thought of the generation 
in which he lived, and he will be long remem- 
bered, not so much for the causes in which he 
was engaged or the political projects which 
he favored, but as a great example to which 
history hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great 
Christian man.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s Christianity was expressed 
in ways more varied, more technical, polem- 
ical, and ecclesiastical than Mr. Hay’s Chris- 
tianity has been. But Mr. Hay, without Glad- 
stone’s “‘unmeasurable power of vocables ”— 
to quote Carlyle, and in a much briefer career 
as a statesman has a relatively Jarger number 
of deeds to his credit which will secure for 
twentieth century civilization the “‘ Peace and 
Good willtoward men” which essential Chris- 
tianity implies. 
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Divorce and the Ministry 

Dr. Charles Caverno, one of the best author- 
ities on the subject of divorce in the country, 
gave an address on this important topic be- 
fore the Chicago ministers Monday, March 23. 
He thinks the position taken by New York and 
by England that divorce is never to be allowed 
except for adultery is the only proper position, 
and the only position consistent with Scrip- 
ture or that will preserve the family in its 
purity and integrity. He favors legislation 
permitting separation and separate support 
for other causes, but is firm in his opinion 
that in these cases remarriage should not be 
allowed. He deprecates the fact that Congre- 
gationalists as a body seem to have no definite 
policy, are in fact unwilling to takeand defend 
any position. Dr. Barton, who followed Dr. 
Caverno in the discussion, was confident that 
divorce ought to be granted for other reasons 
than the so-called Scriptural one, and in this 
position he seemed to have the sympathy of a 
good many brethren. Yet all feel that it is 
time that as Congregationalists we should 
have a policy not in conflict with a correct in- 
terpretation of the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament. 


Death of Dr. Chichester 

In the sudden death of Dr. William J. 
Chichester, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, not only this church but all organi- 
zations which seek to make men better have 
lost a devoted friend. Dr. Chichester was 
the successor of Dr. J. H. Barrows. He had 
held pastorates in Pennsylvania, whence he 
was called to Los Angeles, Cal., coming 
hither in 1897. He was conservative in theol- 
ogy while full of sympathy and affection and 
was greatly beloved by his people. He died 
at Atlanta, March 23, of blood poisoning 
caused by nephritis. 


Death of Dr. Powell 

Rev. Isaac P. Powell, D. D., once pastor of 
the church in Canaan, Ct., but later head of a 
school for boys in Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
March 18 at Ocean Springs, Miss., whither he 
had gone for his health. He was one of the 
strong men in Park Church, of which Presi- 
dent Bradley of Grinnell was so long pastor. 
A member of Union Seminary when the Civil 
War broke out he returned to Clinton, N. Y., 
his native town, raised a company, became 
captain and at length rose to the rank of 
major. Poor health led him to give up 
preaching and since 1880 he has resided in 
Grand Rapids as a teacher. 


Interest in the Thomas Orchestra 
A minute was passed at the Ministers’ 
Meeting indorsing the effort to raise $750,000 


to endow the Thomas Orchestra, and Sunday 
morning Dr. W. A. Bartlett took occasion to 
commend the effort to his people. He thinks 
its influence on the morals of the city is great 
and that the organization which Mr. Thomas 
has perfected should be preserved at any cost. 


- Subscriptions from more than 1,700 people 


have thus far been received. 


Deepening Interest in the Churches 


It is a long time since there has been such 
a general interest as is now manifesting itself. 
This is seen in expressed intention on the 
part of many people to accept Christ and 
make it known that they are his followers. 
It is expected that the observance of Passion 
Week will intensify this interest and that 
there will be more additions to the churches 
by confession of faith this year than for a 
long time. The programs for Passion Week 
and services preparatory to it are many of 
them in print. Accompanying an earnest 
pastoral letter Dr. Loba of Evanston gives 
the subjects for two weeks, beginning March 
31 and ending with Easter Sunday. They 
are: The Mystery of God; of Christ; of Sin; 
of Life; of Sorrow; of the Cross; with meet- 
ings Friday afternoons, April 3 and 10, for 
children and youth and all who love them. 
The Transfigaration of Death will be the topic 
Easter Sunday. In those churches which ob- 
served the Week of Prayer and now observe 
in addition Passion Week, with careful pre- 
paration for it, there is most promise of spirit- 
ual blessing. 


A New Pastor for Princeton 


The old and prosperous church in Prince- 
ton, Ill., has extended a call to Rev. J. W. 
Welsh, pastor of Plymouth Chapel, Evanston. 
This chapel has been sustained by First 
Church, and under the direction of Mr. Welsh 
has been doing good work. He will leave for 
his new field soon. Plymouth Chapel fur- 
nishes an opportunity for self-sacrificing, yet 
rewarding work to any man who loves with 
all his heart the kingdom of God. 

Chicago, March 28. FRANKLIN. 





The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
formerly the Bible Normal College of Spring- 
field, has been incorporated by act of the Co: 


necticut legislature, and exempted from taxa-. 


tion to the amount of $50,000. The institution 
is empowered to confer degrees of bachelor, 
master and doctor of religious pedagogy. It 
is now in good condition to do a needed serv- 
ice for the more complete equipment of laymen 
and ministers in Christian work. 
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The Brooklyn Club 


Civic Righteousness was discussed at this 
Congregational Club, last week, by Dr. Cad- 
man, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford and Dr. P. 8S. 
Henson. There was much enthusiasm, and 
the large gathering seemed in hearty sympa- 
thy with the statements commending Mayor 
Low and criticising District Attorney Jerome. 


The Beecher Memorial 


It is announced that the Beecher Memorial 
Fund amounts to over $42,000, and that inter- 
est all over the country is such that the fund 
is almost daily growing. The two lots adjoin- 
ing the church have been purchased and it is 
now the purpose to buy the adjoining lots on 
Cranberry Street, so that the memerial may 
cover a ground space of 50 x 200 feet. No 
plans have yet been drawn. 


A Fisher of Men 


The Men’s Association of Tompkins Avenue 
Church had its annual dinner last week at the 
Germania Club, Dr. Waters being guest of 
honor. About 200 members and friends were 
present, but many who came as guests left as 
members, for in his address Dr. Waters so 
warmly advocated membership in the associa- 
tion that sixty-five were added to the roll be- 
fore the close of the meeting. Dr. Waters 
pleaded for a closer relation between minister 
and laymen. He said he had come to Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church with a definite plan for 
work, and if in four or five years he was 
beaten out, he would give back their trust to 
the people and go back to some hill town among 
birds and flowers rather than ‘“* become as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 


A Historic Y. M. C. A. Building 


The old Twenty-third Street branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., the pioneer building of New 
York and the model for many elsewhere, is 
to be abandoned April 1. The new $700,000 
building on Twenty-third Street, near Seventh 
Avenue, will not be completed before fall. 
Meanwhile, headquarters will be maintained 
in the lecture-room of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in the interval, and the em- 
ployment bureau, the library and religious 
work of the branch will be carried on. The 
educational classes are transferred to the Fif- 
ty-seventh Street branch. The old building, 
a landmark at the corner of Fourth Avenue, 
dates only from 1868, but in it occurred sev- 
eral historic incidents, and the New York 
association, of which it was long the only 
home, fathered much now familiar in Y. M. 
C. A. work. Anthony Comstock’s society 
was organized in the hall of the old building 
and so was the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Moody was first called to New York by 
the Y. M. C. A. and in return did much 
toward the erection of its first structure. The 
International Committee long had its home 
here, in effect if not always in fact, since here 
for many years lived and worked Robert R. 
McBurney, a founder of the New York work 
and later of the national and international 
work. Before the old building was handed 
over to the purchasers, who gave $630,000 for 
it and its site, farewell receptions and ban- 
quets were held, including a thanksgiving 
service March 29. 


The Cecil Rhodes Scholarships 


At a conference of representatives of the 
colleges and universities of New York State 
last week Presidents Butler of Columbia and 
Schurman of Cornell and Chancellor Day of 
Syracuse were appuinted a committee to have 
charge of the administration and award of 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarships for the state. It 
was decided that candidates must be not more 
than twenty-four years old and must have com- 
pleted at least two years in some college of 
liberal arts and sciences in the state. The 
first awards will be made early in 1904. 

March 28. O. Ne A. 
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Moral and Religious Education in the Public Schools 


The Opinions of Thirteen Prominent Educators in Different Sections of the Country 


Frank A. Hill 
A, E. Winship 
George H, Martin 
W. A. Baldwin 


C, F, Carroll 
Andrew W. Edson 
Samuel T. Dutton 
J. W. Bashford 

J. W. Carr 


F. Louis Soldan 
George A. Coe 
John W. Cook 
Albion W. Small 


In view of the widespread interest among all branches of the church and in scholarly circles in stamping the educational 
movement of our day with a more distinctively ethical and spiritual quality, we have secured and present below the following 
broadside of opinions upon one of the most important phases of the many-sided subject. The list of contributors includes prominent 
public school officials and workers in other educational fields. They write in response to two questions sent to them from this office: 
(1) Is it feasible and desirable to make instruction of an ethical and religious character a part of the curriculum in our public 
schools? (2) If such a general modification of the curriculum be desirable, how can it best be brought about? Do you favor the 
idea of an impartial representative commission to prepare or suggest some such scheme of education? 





The Life More Than the Theory 


The duty of the public schools to develop 
character as well as to promote power and 
scholarly attainments is clear and unques- 
tioned. The Massachusetts statute relative 
to moral instruction in the schools is superb. 
As to religion, I personally believe there is 
some profound and universal sense in which 
it might become a theme for schoc! considera- 
tion. Certdinly there are spiritual attitudes 
towards the mighty power that is behind the 
marvelous order of the universe, towards the 
momentous facts of life and death and the 
hope of immortality, towards the innumera- 
ble faiths of people that should occupy the 
earth in peace and brotherly love, that might 
be cultivated in school children could it be 
done with the tact and breadth and charity 
and sweetness the great theme merits. But 
it is delicate ground for the school to cover. 

I fear any public school approach to either 
morality or religion through the medium of 
formal text-book instruction ; and would dread 
it all the more, were it to be accompanied 
by examinations and marks to test proficiency, 
as in the parochial systems of Catholic and 
some Protestant schools and as in many of 
the public schools of Europe. The not infre- 
quent union in one and the same person of 
high ethical scholarship and low ethical con- 
duct has aspects that are not gratifying. 
Moreover, the teacher of inferior moral power 
would impede or nullify such instruction and 
the teacher of superior moral power improve 
upon it. The systematic character of the pro- 
posed instruction, the published purpose of 
it, the formalism and the isolation involved in 
it—all this isas likely to impair the moral 
influence of the school as to strengthen it, 
for there is the danger of perfunctory work. 
That is bad enough in arithmetic, but worse 
in ethics. The virtues taught in school 
should interpenetrate, pervade and tone up 
the school life. It is all something to be 
lived, not simply something to be learned. It 
ean be lived without being known just as it 
can be known without being lived, though it 
is better that it should be both known and 
lived. And every teacher should be its 
prophet. 

Reason out the matter as one will, to this 
conclusion must one come at the last—that 
the hope of the school as a builder of charac- 
ter lies not in set lessons, in following a code, 
in compassing a list of the virtues, but in the 
controlling and inspiring all round work of 
the broad-minded, noble-spirited, sweet-tem- 
pered, tactful and competent teacher. We 
have many such teachers today. I wish the 
public knew them better and the great work 
they are doing as well. The more we have 
of such teachers the nearer our schools will 
come to the solution of their problems. 

But do not the teachers need aids in such 
moral and possible religious work as they 
may do? Certainly. Supply their desks gen- 
erously with the good books now available. 
And if good men of all faiths can agree in 
formulating the things that the schools may 





properly do in this most important domain of 
the school and duly respect the consciences 
of people in so doing, by all means let the re- 
sults of their agreement be at every teacher’s 
desk. But in all this it should not be over- 
looked that the ideal school is one in which 
the virtues become real possessions in its 
pupils through the shaping and fixing infiu- 
ence of rightly directed doing, rather than 
mere theoretical possessions through formal 
academic instruction. FRANK A. HILL, 
Massachusettts Board of Education. 


Give Due Credit to the Existing Policy 


Statistics do not furnish any basis for even 
a suspicion that the people of this country are 
losing faith in the public schools because of 
@ supposed lack of moral and religious edu- 
cation, nor for any other reason. The per 
cent. of the school population (children be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen) enrolled 
in the public schools, the only ratio of value 
in this discussion, in 1889-90 was 68.61. In 
1899-1900 it was 72.25. If this shows anything 
it shows increasing confidence. 

As to the necessity for a commission to 
formulate “an irreducible minimum of the- 
istic belief and altruistic ethic,” that work 
was done long ago. We have it in Luke 
10: 27, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” and this was 
only a restatement of an old Jewish creed. 
So here is common ground for Jews’ and 
Christians. 

Many otherwise intelligent people are 
strangely ignorant of the fact that already 
this creed is included in the curriculum of all 
public schools in at least two states, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. The same law which 
prescribes the teaching of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, prescribes instruction in “the 
principles of piety, justice and a sacred re- 
gard for truth; love of their country, hu- 
manity and universal benevolence; sobriety, 
industry and frugality; chastity, modera- 
tion and temperance.” 

No evidence exists that the people of these 
two states who have been educated in public 
schools under this law for more than a cen- 
tury have any lower ethical standards than 
people educated in the schools of Germany 
and England where formal religious instruc- 
tion is compulsory, or in the parish schools 
of our country, Catholic and Protestant, in 
which doctrinal teaching is systematically 
carried on under ecclesiastical sanction. 

GrorGE H. MARTIN, 
Supervisor Boston Schools. 


A Commission Would Be Ineffectual 


It is possible and desirable to make instruc- 
tion of an ethical nature a part of the cur- 
riculum in the public schools. I think the 
less use of the word “religious,” in connection 


with the public schools in the present state 
of the public mind, the better. It is useless 
to attempt anything through a commission 
“impartial,” “‘ representative,” or other wise. 
Any attempt to obtain any deliverance that 
shall appear to be authoritative in the faintest 
degree will be resented. 

Ethical teaching must come through a very 
general public discussion in the pulpit, on the 
platform, in the press, in political platforms, 
in denominational organizations, such as will 
induce the great publishing houses to bring 
out text-books along this line. When the ap- 
petite for such teaching is stimulated there 
will be some relishing books, methods and 
devices prepared, and not till then. 

A. E. WINsHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


Favors a Commission to Study the 
Question 

In my opinion “a wisely planned curricu- 
lum, for such ethical and spiritual influences 
as the schools have,” is sure to produce “ in- 
formation minus inspiration and aspiration,” 
which, as your editorial says, “is a barren, 
sterile thing.”” The science of ethies and re- 
ligion is not appropriate for young children. 

Few people realize how much religious and 
ethical teaching full of inspiration and aspira- 
tion may be found in the best public schools 
of Massachusetts, where no formal teaching 
in those subjects is allowed.. A careful study 
of one such school will disclose such facts as 
follows: The teacher has a strong, noble char- 
acter. The children are influenced in their 
religion and ethics through feeling rather 
than thinking. They imitate those about 
them or accept the beliefs of the ones who 
are especially dear tothem. Such subjects as 
literature, history, music, nature study and 
industrial work furnish ample opportunity 
for the highest ethical and religious teaching. 
With those children who have inherited right 
tendencies and are being well trained at 
home, the teacher secures very satisfactory 
results. When the ideals of the school con- 
flict with those of the home and of the social 
environment of the children the result is un- 
certain. 

By all means let us have an impartial, rep- 
resentative commission, not to agree upon any 
system or code, but to study the question; to 
see where and how the best work is being 
done and to offer suggestions as to the best 
ways of strengthening and supplementing the 
same. We need better school boards. We 
need more truly Christian teachers. Weneed 
better home conditions. We need higher 
social standards. Let us remember that edu- 
cation deals with the whole live child in all 


his relations. All the best forces of every 


community should make the character devel- 

opment of its children their chief end and 

aim. W. A. BALDWIN, 

Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, 
Mass. 
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Disbelieves in Formal Maxims 


The question which you raise is one of great 
importance. The teaching of maxims, how- 
ever,-‘s not likely to be effective in construc- 
tive morals. I am not saying that there may 
not be a place for the teaching of formal doc- 
trine, but I should be as sorry to see it much 
emphasized in school as I am to see the formal 
teaching of temperance emphasized. 

C. F. CARROLL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Favors the Ethical but not the 
Religious Element 


In my opinion it is desirable and entirely 
feasible to have instruction in the public 
schools distinctively ethical. Every course of 
study should provide for definite work in 
moral training; and teachers should be re- 
quired to give the subject due consideration. 
If teachers are expected to make ethical 
instruction as clear and thorough as they 
make apy other subject, if they enter upon its 
instruction in the right spirit, great good will 
result. Some scheme of instruction in this 
line may properly be prepared by a repre- 
sentative body of educators. 

I do not favor religious instruction in the 
public schools. Any attempt to introduce 
such instruction would meet with decided 
opposition. The public school is the one in- 
stitution that unites all nationalities, all 
classes, all religious beliefs. These schools 
are growing in favor, largely from the fact 
that specific religious instruction is carefully 
excluded. Make religious instruction obliga- 
tory or permissible in the schools and you 
open the door to controversy and sure abuse 
of the opportunity. 

Some portion of the Bible should be read 
daily in every school in the land for its eth- 
ical and literary value, if for nothing else. I 
believe it is well to familiarize the children 
of our land with the Book of books. The By- 
Laws of the Board of Education of New York 
City require this reading daily in every pub- 
lic school in the city, and there is little if any 
objection to it from any quarter. I also be- 
lieve in the restrictive by-law adopted by 
the school boards of New York and many 
other cities, providing that the Bible shall be 
read in the schools without note or comment 

The value of Bible reading and ethical in- 
struction, howeyer, all depends on the spirit 
of the teacher. I once heard a principal of a 
large schoo! (not in New York) in the pres- 
ence of several hundred children conduct the 
opening exercises of his school in the follow- 
ing manner. He said, “I am required to read 
the Bible; here goes.” He opened the Bible 
at random and read the first passage that his 
eye fell upon, which happened to be the first 
verse in the fourteenth chapter of Second 
Kings: “In the second year of Joash son of 
Jehoahaz king of Israel reigned Amaziah 
son of Joash king of Judah.”” He then closed 
the book with a slam and turned to something 
else. One can easily imagine the style of 
religious instruction that any such principal 
would offer pupils. Fortunate indeed were 
those pupils that the by-laws forbade any 
explanation or comment in school on the Word 
of God. ANDREW W. Epson, 
Associate City Superintendent of Schools, 

New York. 


Against Definite Instruction: Favors 
Cc . * 

It is as gratifying to educators as it is to re- 
ligious leaders to note the current discussion 
relative to an extension of ethical and reli- 
gious education. Nothing can be better than 
to have people of all creeds approach the sub- 
ject in a broad and constructive spirit. I 
should have to dissent from the proposition 
that there is any cause for dissatisfaction 
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among intelligent people as to the ethical re- 
sults of the work accomplished in schools, 
public and private. I should rather be in- 
clined to assume that the greatest defect in 
the present situation is the present inability 
of religious and ethical leaders to apprehend 
how much the schools are doing for the estab- 
lishment of upright character and for the 
training of future citizens. 

The atmosphere of schools throughout the 
land is distinctly ethical. The teachers, as a 
rule, are high-minded and moral, and in a 
large majority of cases are persons of religious 
conviction. (1) They carry into their work 
whatever of Christian integrity and moral 
stability they possess, and exert a powerful 
influence for good upontheir pupils. (2) The 
discipline of our schools, including all that 
pertains to systematic order and administra- 
tion, is distinctly ethical. Here more than 


anywhere else are habits formed which make 


up the warp and woof of character, and which 
are fundamental in all the highest and best 
living. Nowhere else are there such continu- 
ous and oft-repeated acts of obedience, 
promptitude, courtesy, fidelity and social co- 
operation as in our schools. School govern- 
ment, formerly obtained at such an expense 
of effort and accompanied with so much fric- 
tion, has now become to a large extent self- 
government, and the relations of pupils and 
teachers are of a most friendly and helpful 
nature. The fact that children are happy in 
their schools helps to make them happy in 
their homes, and parents find their burdens 
greatly lessened. (3) The entire curriculum 
of the modern school is ethical in its purpose 
and content. It deals with the grandest 
truths of creation and with the best that hu- 
manity has achieved in history, literature and 
art. This constant dealing with truth in a 
truthful way brings the human mind into an 
attitude of respect and reverence for both 
God and man. 

{t is highly desirable that religious and 
ethical leaders, as well as people generally, 
should recognize what the schools are doing 
and should make still larger demands upon 
them. This recognition would be the strong- 
est stimulus that could be brought to bear 
upon teachers in making their labors more 
fruitful in conduct and life. SoI should have 
to object to your first question, as it implies 
that ethical instruction is not now a very 
fundamental part of the curriculum. Far- 
thermore, under the present conditions I be- 
lieve that distinctly religious instraction 
would better be given by the church, the Sun- 
day school and the home, except as such in- 
struction is an incidental feature of the ordi- 
nary devotional exercise which usually 
occurs at the daily opening of school. Should 
it be possible to bring about an agreement on 
the part of people of different religious tenets, 
I should be in favor of more definite Bible 
study in schools. 

The idea of a representative commission to 
consider the whole question seems to me to 
be admirable. It might lead to a larger con- 
sciousness on the part of people generally as 
to the real function of the several institutions 
which have to do with the education of the 
child. It would also tend to bring into prom- 
inence the fact that human life and character 
are one, and that while the church, the home 
and the school may pursue different methods, 
they are still aiming for a common result. 

SamvugEt T. Dutton, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Uniting on the Verities 


The editorial in The Congregationalist on 
schools and religion marks an era in the 
trend of popular thought upon the subject 
of Christianity and education. It is certainly 
feasible and desirable that religious and 
ethical instruction should be made a part 
of the curriculum in our public schools. I 
know of no way in which such a modification 
may be brought about more satisfactorily 
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than by an impartial representative commis- 
sion to prepare a scheme of moral and spir- 
itual instruction which shall present to the 
children of the public schools only those great- 
verities of the spiritual life, such as belief in 
God and the future life, in human freedom 
and responsibility, upon which the over- 
whelming majority of all civilized nations are 
agreed. J. W. BASHFORD, 
President Ohio Wesleyan University. 


The Teachers Themselves the Key 
to the Situation 


Moral education in my opinion should form 
an essential part of the course of study in 
every public school. Such a course has long 
been in use in the Anderson, Ind., public 
schools, and time has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of it. The course need not be an elab- 
orate affair—introducing a new branch to be 
taught, but some simple suggestions should 
be given in reference to the use of the differ- 
ent subjects taught, school discipline and the 
routine work of the school, so as to develop 
moral character. 

I believe that religious education is also 
destined to have a prominent place in the 
public schools. This will not be in the form 
of dogma of any kind but Christianity actual- 
ized. So far as I am aware, no one objects to 
Christianity in practice. It is that sort that 
will have a place in the public schools. 
There are certain great religious truths that 
may be taught in the public schools—the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
the dignity of life, and the moral order of the 
universe, 

Just how the difficulties in the way are to 
be removed in order that moral and re- 
ligious instruction may be given in the public 
schools is mere than I can tell. But there is 
need, yes, great need, of such instruction and 
a way will be found. The public school is 
too powerful an agent not to be used in the 
spiritual as well as the intellectual develop- 
ment of the race. Doubtless many agencies 
are to be used in bringing about the desired 
result. Some have suggested that a commit- 
tee formulate a course of study in morals and 
religion suitable for the public schools. If 
the work ef such a committee was well done 
it would doubtless prove helpful. But much 
more needs to be done. The educational, re- 
ligious and secular press needs to be enlisted. 
Minister and laymen need to discuss this sub- 
ject. Psychologists need to teach the psychol- 
ogy of the emotions. School officers, includ- 
ing superintendents and members of school 
boards, should be won. But most of all, the 
teachers themselves must be enlisted in this 
work if it is to become a real vital part of 
public school education. J. W. CARR, 

Superintendent Schools, Anderson, Ind. 


Teaching It in Story Form 


Religious training can be given in the pub- 
lic schools without violating the constitu- 
tional barrier to union of church and state. 
The difficulty lies solely in the fact that dif- 
ferent religious bodies distrust one another 
and magnify their differences. Ethics is al- 
ready included, but it is properly taught more 
by stories, biographies and the cultivation of 
community feeling in the school than by theo- 
retical instruction. Religion can be taught 
in the same way and it ought to be taught. 
Stories of religious lives and deeds, stirring 
and elevated religious poetry, wisdom litera- 
ture, gathered from the Bible and other 
sources, can easily be included in the exer- 
cises in reading and in history and in the 
suggested home readings. Exercises in com- 
position can be based upon such reading. 
Simple devotional exercises, with considera- 
ble good music and a touch of liturgy would 
bein place. I doubt whether the time is ripe 
for such a commission as you suggest. But 
the time has come for agitation and education 
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of the public mind. I would like especially 
to see representative Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants get together to discuss this mat- 
ter. Weare not as far apart as we sometimes 
think, but we must remove the illusion of 
being far apart. GrorGeE A. CoE, 
Professor Northhwestern University. 


Prescribed Lessons in Ethics Out of 
the Question 


How much shall the school attempt in the 
determination of the character of the citizen? 
If the tendency toward complete seculariza- 
tion expresses a substantial agreement on the 
part of the public it is clear that the school 
is expected to regard man simply as a “learn- 
ing animal.” If it is suggested that this is 
but one of many possible manifestations the 
reply may be that the school is but one of 
mapy agencies that have to do with his equip- 
ment, and that each must limit itself to its 
own province. This is specialization gone 
mad. We employ his hands to satisfy his 
native impulse to construct. Is it simply 
that he may get on in the world? We engage 
him in athletic contests, thus enlisting the 
most ardent and most easily excited feelings 
of the young, the feelings that lie nearest to 
the animal instincts. Is it that he may learn 
to run down his fellow? Is the competitive 
idea to organize the school? If so, the funda- 
mental conception of Christianity is to be 
abandoned as a.working social principle. 
We seem to have been caught by a tidal move- 
ment which is carrying us toward a materi- 
alism that threatens to submerge the idealism 
which alone can save us from a new form of 
savagery. 

Pestalozzi was right. The training of the 
heart must go along with the training of the 
head and hand. This is an old-fashioned 
doctrine and may provoke a jest from some 
of our prematurely ripened high school boys. 
The fellow who is to be the under man in a 
“touch down” must have nothing soft about 
him. But after all is said we live in our feel- 
ings, and whether our homes be in theswamps 
or on the highlands will be determined by 
their character. It is my conviction that here 
rather than elsewhere is the weak place in our 
educational disciplines. 

The atmosphere of the school should be 
ethical. It should be the permeating quality, 
the characteristic flavor, the abiding outcome. 
But such a result is possible only with a 
teacher who lives in the spirit. There is the 
indispensable element without which all de- 
vices will be of no avail. But the teacher 
who is equal tothe occasion must be unencum- 
bered; she must not be harassed with vexa- 
tious limitations. She must have the large 
liberty to which her calling entitles her. And 
she must be supplied with the educative ma- 
terial which is peculiarly fitted to awaken the 
ethical forces in the nature of the child. But 
the prescribed lessoninethics! I haveas little 
faith in itas I have in formulas for painting 
fine pictures. 

But, gentlemen, I beg of you, get together 
and give us your best thought and let us give 
it a trial. It is high time that something 
should be doing. JOHN W. Coox, 
President Northern Illinois State Normal 

School, De Kalb, Iil. 


Would Be Balked by Lack of Reli- 
gious Toleration 


I believe there has never been more search- 
ing inquiry into the essentials of ethics and 
religion than is to occupy the best minds of 
the world for an indefinite period. I also be- 
live that attempts to make any of the output 
of this movement a part of the public school 
curriculum, as positive religious instruction, 
in the near future, would be premature, un- 
fortunate and preposterous. 

It is hard enough to get teachers who can 


teach anything well. If we should attempt 
to make our public schools the medium of 
instruction in aught which bore the label re- 
ligion, it would aot be long before they would 
be crippled in their ability to do even their 
present grade of work. I know many cases 
in different parts of the United States in 
which the powers that be in a denomination 
brand as “infidel” or “atheist” men who 
differ from the standards of local orthodoxy 
in points which other members of the same 
communion regard as non-essentials. These 
cases are by no means confined to one denomi- 
nation. I know of one instance in which a 
professor in a college supported by an evan- 
gelical denomination does not dare to send his 
little girl, less than twelve years old, to the 
only school in the town suitable for a girl of 
that age. It is tabooed in his denomination 
because it is supported by another evangeli- 
cal denomination. The bearing of these in- 
stances upon the conditions in large towns, 
where educational progress is more to be ex- 
pected, is indirect, I admit; but if any one 
thinks that the public of any single American 
city is ready to have anything which can pos- 
sibly he construed as sectarian smuggled into 
the public schools, his experience is utterly at 
variance with mine. 

When the leaders of ethical and religious 
thinking can reach an agreement among them- 
selves about elementary ideas, and can put 
the agreement into such shape that it will 
command general consent, it will be time 
enough to talk about making those ideas a 
part of public echool instruction. 

I have examined public school work in all 
but five of our states and territories, and my 
conviction is that the ethics of the average 
American school is more genuine than that 
of the average American church. There is, 
doubtless, room for improvement in both, but 
I do not believe it will be best promoted by an 
attempt to give religion official standing in 
the school curriculum. 

ALBION W. SMALL, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Ethical but Not Religious Instruc- 
tion Feasible 


It is feasible and desirable to make instruc- 
tion of ethical character a part of the curric- 
ulum in our public schools. I am sorry to say 
that only a relatively small portion of the 
children receive Sunday school instruction, 
and it would be almost criminal to let the 
rest grow up without developing the idea of 
duty and ethical obligation in the young 
souls. 

I do not believe it feasible to impart reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools unless 
the idea expressed in your article can be 
realized. If all the congregations of the vari- 
ous forms of worship were to unite on a com- 
mon basis and “formulate an irreducible 
minimum of theistic belief and altruistic 
ethic” then it would be possible for the pub- 
lic schools to accomplish the most desirable 
aim of ethical and religious instruction which 
is acceptable toall. F. Louis SOLDAN, 

Superintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 





The conference of college men, held March 
20-22, by invitation of Union Seminary, suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, drawing together 
fifty representatives of thirteen Eastern col- 
leges and universities, Its purpose was to 
present the opportunity of the ministry; its 
keynote was quality secured by preparation ; 
and among ministerial essentials emphasized 
were manliness, “perspiration and aspira- 
tion,” administrative power, personal right- 
eousness, conservatism as to essentials with 
adaptability as toform. An inspection of the 
Union Settlement work and a tour of China 
Town and of the East Side Missions proved 
a feature of practical value. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST 


He was despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 





She spoke of a Love passing knowledge, 
passing all love of lovers or of mothers, a 
Love forever spending, yet never spent, a 
Love ever pierced and bleeding, yet ever 
constant and triumphant, rejoicing with 
infinite joy to bear in its own body the 
sins and sorrows of a universe,... 
panting to give, and offering its whole 
self with an infinite joyfulness for our 
salvation.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





The world has no remedy for its miseries 
but the cure of its selfishness. The cross 
of Christ, the spirit of that sacrifice, can 
alone be the regeneration of the world.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


My God! my God! and can it be 
That I should sin so lightly now, 
And think no more of evil thoughts 
Than of the wind that waves the bough? 


I walk the earth with lightsome step, 
Smile at the sunshine, breathe the air, 

Do my own will, nor ever heed 
Gethsemane and Thy long prayer. 


Shall it be always thus, O Lord? 
Wilt Thou not work this hour in me 

The grace Thy passion merited, 
Hatred of self and love of Thee? 





And make me feel it was my sin, 
As though no other sin there were, 
That was to Him who bears the world 
A load that He could scarcely bear. 
—F. W. Faber. 





Christ was humiliated into our condi- 
tion, that we might be exalted unto his. 
Christ was crucified with man that man 
might rejoice in being crucified with 
Christ. Both the depth to which he went 
went to seek man and the height up to 
which he would carry man, were set forth 
in thecross. Alasforhim who, .. . look- 
ing at the crucifixion does not see both of 
these, does not learn at once how low his 
Saviour went to find him, and how high 
he may go if he will make his Saviour’s 
life his own!—Phillips Brooks. 





But even the cross stands in the light. 
It is held up by God’s hand between the 
gladness of the nativity and the glory of 
the resurrection.—A. J, Lyman. 


O Lord, our Saviour, Bearer of the 
sins of men in Thine own body on the 
tree, with sorrow and compunction of 
heart, and yet with overflowing glad- 
ness, we remember Thy passion and 
Thy death. Wholly cleanse our 
hearts, we pray Thee, from the 
world’s evil loves and cruel pride 
and shameless lusts which brought 
the darkness of Thy dying hour and 
hid Thy Father’s face. Forgive our 
share of that iniquity—our hate of 
those whom Thow dost love, our 
love of that which Thou dost hate. 
Let the vision of the cross be our se- 
curity amid illusions of temptation, the 
remembrance of Thy dying love and 
ever-living power our help against all 
selfishness and pride. And may the 
gladness of Thy finished work, the 
glory of Thy triumph over sin and 

ath, fill our repentant hearts with 
wondering awe and happy cheer. 
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Janet’s Automobile Party 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Margaret and Hilda and Rose and Caro 
line were coming to spend the afternoon 
with Janet. The five girls had played to- 
gether at Lyndenport all summer and had 
become good friends. The expectant host- 
ess was in a brown study. 

“TI want this to be the best of all the 
parties we have had,” she explained to 
Uncle Jack. ‘‘ Next week Margaret is 
going home, and Rose; and Hilda doesn’t 
know how long they will stay. It will 
probably be the last of the ‘season.’ 
Father says he’ll take us out sailing, but 
Rose is always seasick, so that willnotdo ; 
mother says wouldn’t a clambake on the 
shore be nice, and it would, only it’s not 
new.” 

It was not without reason that Janet 
chose Uncle Jack for her confidant. He 
always had some delightful idea and was 
ready to help carry it out. Some people 
averred that he “spoiled ” his niece. 

The ‘spoiler’ looked meditative. 
“‘Now there’s my automobile eating it’s 
head off in the stable,’”’ he remarked 
thoughtfully. 

*O!” said Janet. 

‘‘And my physician prescribed out of- 
door exercise for me.” 

“You're looking a little pale,” con- 
doled his crafty niece. Then she threw 
herself upon him with a hug. ‘‘ You're 
a dear!” she asserted. 

The next afternoon Rose and Margaret 
and Caroline were squeezed into the back 
seat of Uncle Jack’s automobile. It was 
a tight fit, but ‘it’s all the better,” they 
voted, ‘‘for we haven’t room to tumble 
out.” Hilda and Janet were on the front 
seat with Uncle Jack. 

“We'll be back in about an hour,” he 
said when they started out. ‘‘ There 
isn’t very much power left in the storage 
batteries, but I suppose you'll not mind 
if it gives out and we have to come home 
afoot ?”’ 

The girls had no clear idea concerning 
“storage batteries,” but they declared 
they were willing to risk the walk. 

First they rode about the village and 
proudly waved to all their friends—for 
were they not riding in the only automo- 
bile at the port ?—and then they started 
toward Lahant. 

** We'll go over and see what their soda 
is like in Lahant,” said Uncle Jack, ‘‘ and 


if it isn’t as good as we could get here, 
we’ll sue the town for damages.” 

But the druggist of Lahant brought no 
such disgrace upon his townsmen; the 
soda was not judged, because it was not 
tasted—at least not that day. 

The automobile whizzed along the coun- 
try road, going faster and faster till the 
girls squealed with delight. But Janet 
noticed that they passed the Lahant road 
without turning into it. She was sitting 
next to Uncle Jack and when she looked 
up at his face she saw that something was 
going wrong. 

“‘O!”? she gasped under her breath. 

Uncle Jack gave her a quick glance. 
‘Steady, Janet,’’ he said in a low tone. 
Then to the others: “If any young lady 
sees a policeman coming to arrest us for 
running too fast will she please tell me, 
so we can stop for him to catchup.” But 
Janet knew that po iceman or no police- 
man he could not stop the automobile—it 
was running away. 

The other girls had been growing alittle 
frightened at the high rate of speed, but 
at Uncle Jack’s light tone they laughed 
and clung toeachother. Janet held tight 
to Hilda’s hand, and said not a word. 
She was thinking: ‘‘ When a horse runs 
away you mustn’t grasp the driver’s arm, 
because he needs it himself, and I guess 
Uncle Jack needs his as bad as a driver 
would.” 

The road stretched out in front of them 
smooth and broad and there was not a 
team in sight. Straight ahead was along 
gradual upward slope. ‘‘Youcan stopa 
runaway horse going up a hill and per- 
haps an automobile knows as much asa 
horse,” thought Janet. 

And this particular automobile did. 
There was not power enough in the bat- 
teries to carry the machine more than 
halfway up the hill. Its speed gradually 
decreased, and when it came toa full stop 
Uncle Jack jumped out and swung the 
girls out too. 

“End of the line; change cars for all 
points farther on,” he called out. “If I 
am not much mistaken,” he added, ‘this 
is Mr. Grant’s farm and I shouldn’t won- 
der if we could find a hayrick here to 
carry us home.” 

Laughing and chattering and exclaim- 
ing, the girls hurried up to the farmhouse 
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where Mrs. Grant welcomed them cor- . 
dially. They sat dewn under the trees 
and regaled themselves with cookies and 
glasses of milk ‘thicker than hotel 
cream,’ as Hilda confided to Janet, while 
Uncle Jack and Mr. Grant went to see 
about a team. 

Half an hour later the girls heard Uncle 
Jack’s voice calling, ‘All aboard for 
Lyndenport!”’ They walked out to the 
road expecting to see the hayrick of which 
he had spoken, but instead they found a 
vehicle the sight of which sent them into 
gales of laughter. The two men had 
hitched a pair of farm horses on in front 
of the automobile. Uncle Jack had 
mended the brake that nad caused the 
trouble and was ready to start back. 

“They are gentle horses,” Mr. Grant 
said, ‘‘and they’ll haul an automobile as 
carefully as they would a mowing machine 
or any other kind of a machine.”’ Then 
be laughed at the funny sight. 

The horses were as good as he had said. 
They trotted along as if they had drawn 
automobiles all their lives, and the girls 
were not sure but the return journey was 
more fun than the outward bound. Every- 
one they met stopped to laugh at them 
and people came to the windows of the 
houses along the road to see them go by. 
When they reached Lyndenport the cot- 
tagers laughed most of all. 

The girls had a long story to tell when 
they reached their homes that night, but 
they omitted the most exciting part, for 
not one of them except Janet knew that 
when they went so fast the machine had 
been really running away. At Janet’s 
home Uncle Jack told that part of the 
story and he added some remarks about a 
certain brave little girl that made Janet’s 
father and mother look very proud and 
made Janet herself hide her face on his 
shoulder. 


A Pussy-Willow Party 


The birthday of a little girl, who celebrates 
the anniversary in early April, was made the 
occasion of a pussy- willow /éte, which is de- 
scribed in the New York Evening Post. The 
invitations were decorated with the furry 
blooms and asked each guest to “‘come to my 
pussy-willow party.” When they arrived 
the children found the parlors trimmed with 
pussy-willows, vases, pitchers and bowls 
filled with them standing about everywhere. 
Pinned against the wall at one end of the 
room was a sheet upon which was sketched a 
large pussy-willow stalk. Paper catkins were 
distributed among the children, who tried, 
blindfolded, to pin them on the stalk. Prizes 
of Easter favors were given according to the 
success of the contestants. The supper table 
was decorated with more pussy-willows, tiny 
rabbits were at every place, and around the 
centre piece of pussy-willows was a circle of 
larger rabbits, the necks decorated with frills 
of yellow paper. A hunt for Easter eggs 
closed the little festival. 








Lord, who ordainest for mankind 
Benignant toils and tender cares, 
We thank thee for the ties that bind 
The mother to the child she bears. 
All-Gracious! grant to those that bear 
A mother’s charge the strength and light 
To lead the steps that own their care 
In ways of love and truth and light. 
—W. C. Bryant. 
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Holy Week in a Greek Village 


The Curious Scenes and Peculiar Forms of Devotion Attending the Rural Celebrations 


Nota little has been written 
of the impressive ceremonies 
of the Greek Easter at Athens 
—the many symbolic funeral 
processions from the different 
churches on Saturday even- 
ing, that last sad night of 
Holy Week; the services in 
the great Metropolis, where 
the gloom inside the dark 
building symbolizes that of 
the bereaved disciples, when 
their Lord lay in Joseph’s new 
tomb, their hopes buried with 
him ; at midnight the lighting 
of candleg, first by the officiat- 
ing metropolitan, then by the 
crowd of worshipers within, 
taking the light from the arch- 
bishop’s candle, and then from 
one another’s, finally by the 
vast throng in the square be- 
fore the church ; the glad proc- 
lamation, ‘ Christés Anéste, 
Christ is risen!’ taken up and 
passed on by the people; and 


the joyous return to their. 


homes of the worshipers, each 
carrying his lighted taper, to pre- 
pare for the eagerly-awaited Pas- 


chal feast. 


Much less, however, is known 
of the observance of Lent and 
of Holy Week among the coun- 
try people, the real Greeks un- 
affected by European culture. 
Were Paul revisiting Greece to- 
day, his opinion would still be 
that they are “‘ very religious.” 

The Lenten fast of forty days 
is rigorously observed. Travel- 
ers, invalids, and those whose 
health would suffer by abstinence 
from meat are excused by the 
Church. Indeed, foreigners trav- 
eling in the interior of Greece 
during the Sarakosté find it diffi- 
cult to obtain sufficient food, 
unless they can subsist on the 
meagre, meatless fare of the 


peasants. 

In 1899 it was my 
good fortune to be 
present at the exca- 
vations of the Ameri- 
can School at Athens 
conducted in the vil- 
lage of old Corinth. 
The village has some 
seven or eight hun- 
dred _ inhabitants. 
Within the limits of 
the old city walls are 
chapels dedicated to 
various saints—St. 
John the Divine, St. 
Athanasios, St.Anna, 
St. George, and the 
two physicians ‘‘ who 
heal without charge,” 
Sts. Cosmas and Da- 
mian. Some of these 
chapels are probably 
successors of hea- 
then temples on the 
same sites. Only on 
special occasions, 
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a: Returning from the festival 


however, are services held 
here, as on the festival days 
of these saints. 

The regular services of Sun- 
day and of festivals and the 
daily vespers are conducted 
by the two priests of the vil- 
lage in the Church of the 
Panagia (All Holy Virgin). 

The “ successor of St. Paul,”’ 
as Pres. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler has dubbed him, is 
a@ pleasant old gentleman of 
rather aldermanic build, Paris 
Athranasios by name. With 
him is associated in the care 
of the flock a handsome young 
priest. 

As these go about among 
the people in their flowing 
rubes of black and high, round 
hats without brims, with full 
beards and long hair done up 
behind, they represent well 
the dignity and authority of 
the Orthodox Church, and 
seem more appropriately 
called “father” than the smooth- 
shaven, bachelor priests of the 
Ruman Catholics. Unlike the 
latter, again, both are married 
men—the rule in the Greek 
Church—and have families. 

While often only one of the 
priests and an assistant are pres- 
ent at the usual daily vespers— 
which wait not for an audience 
—during Passion Week the at- 
tendance at the special evening 
services is good, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that most of the 
men have been toiling in the ex- 
cavations for ten or eleven hours 
and must report at sunrise in 
the morning. And these are no 
short services where the wor- 
shipers sit in cushioned pews, 
for there are no proper seats, 
only stalls for the singers and 
some of the principal men. These 
stalls have high arms and a little 
shelf a few inches 
deep on which one 
may rest and relieve 
the strain at certain 
parts of the service. 
But during nearly all 
of the two hours the 
people must stand. 
Into how many of 
the comfortable 
churches of America 
could one go on a 
week-day evening, 
even during special 
services, and find the 
room well filled, with 
the “church-going 
sex” hardly in the 
majority ? 

" Let us enter this 
village church at Old 
Corinth on the even- 
ing of Holy Thurs- 
day, when is the cul- 
minating service of 
the week. As we 
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Greek priest pronouncing benedtclion 


pass through a door in one side, we see a plain room with 
stone floor. At the east end, where is the apse, a portion 
is partitioned off to form an inner sanctuary by the eikond- 
stasis, @ screen on which are hung or painted the sacred 
pictures, which take the place of the images of the Catho- 


lics. This screen is pierced by three doors, the central — 


one, called the Beautiful Gate, flanked by large paintings 
in the Byzantine style. On one side is represented the 
Virgin and Child, on the other Christ the Almighty reign- 
ing in glory and raising his right hand in benediction, while 
on the door is the Cup of Life, in which sits Christ, the 
Divine Life itself. The side doors have life-size figures of 
the Archangel Gabriel and St. George. 

Other sacred pictures, scenes from Scripture or the lives 
of the saints, hang on the screen or are placed above it. 
Some of these, selected according to the festival celebrated 
and placed in convenient positions, receive the veneration 
of the devout worshiper whenever the spirit moves. 

Behind the screen, in the Holy Place, is the sacred table 
and a large crucifix. Here are said various prayers during 
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the liturgy, and here the sacred elements are prepared with many 
symbolic ceremonies. Before the screen two steps called the 


“sacred bema” run the full width of the church, and olive-oil 


lamps hang from the ceiling before the sacred pictures. 

On the side walls of the room, in the front portion of the church 
(the nads or temple proper), are the stalls described above and 
used by the men, among them the volunteer choristers, whose voices 
are decidedly untrained, though occasionally one of sweetness and 
power is heard. 

In the open space between the stalls stand the boys, drawn up 
in two files, like soldiers, the smallest in front. The rear half of 
the church, reckoned as the narthex or vestibule, is assigned to the 
women and girls. Should you wish to express your devotion by 
burning a wax taper the good treasurer of the church, standing at 
a table by the entrance door, will provide you with one for a dekdra 
(two cents). 

High on the left-hand wall is the ambon or pulpit, reached by a 
narrow, winding staircase, but rarely if ever used by the corpulent 
old priest, who delivers his occasional short sermons from the bema. 
Opposite the ambon is the episcopal chair for the bishop of Corinth 
should he ever honor the church by his presence. 


Plane Tree Square, Old Corinth 


_ Early in the evening the bell is rung by an aco- 
lyte and the people gather from all directions, 
mostly in their ordinary attire. Tonight we have 
the Sequence of the Sacred Sufferings of our Lord, 
composed in the sixth century by the monk Cos- 
mas. The priest in his chureh robes opens the 
Beautiful Gate and blesses the congregation, and 
the service opens with chanting and with a prayer 
by the priest before the sacred table. 

After the introductory service the venerable 
priest again appears at the central door of the 
etkondstasis and by the dim light of candles reads, 
or rather intones, the first ‘‘ gospel,” the conver- 
sation of our Lord with his disciples after the 
supper and his prayer for them. When at the end 
of the reading the priest raises the holy book and 
with it makes the sign of the cross, the people 
also cross themselves, as they do often during the 
service. As the priest closes the book the singers 
chant, “Glory for. thy long-suffering, Lord; glory 
to Thee!”’ and this is done after each gospel is 
read. 

Then follow a number of appropriate antipho- 
nal chants, the last stanza of each being a 
theotokion or hymn to the virgin mother of God. 
The first of such chants, after the first gospel, may 
serve as @ sample ; 

@The rulers of the peoples were 


gathered together 
against the Lord and against His Anointed. 
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They laid a charge of wickedness against 
me, O Lord. Lord, forsake me not. 

Let us present to Christ our pure affectiong, 
and as His friends, let us sacrifice our lives 
for Him, and not be choked by the cares of 


life, as was Judas; but in the secret chambers’ 


(of our hearts) let us cry, Oar Father, who art 
in Heaven, deliver us from evil! 

Doxology. 

Theotokion, An unmarried virgin, thou 
didst bring forth and a virgin thou didst re- 
main, O mother never wedded, Mary, mother 
of God. Beseech Christ our God that we may 
be saved. 


The spirit of these petitions to Mary 








Wayside shrine 
is shown by the Theotokion after the 
third gospel [Matt. 26: 57-75]... “‘be- 


cause on account of our many sins we 
have not boldness, importune thou him 


who was born of thee. . . for the prayer 
of the mother availeth much to secure 
the favor of the Master.” 


With the exception of such passages 
as these there is nothing here into the 
spirit of which the evangelical Christian 
cannot enter. The deity of Christ is con- 
stantly emphasized, and his oneness with 
the Father, as is also the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In these respects, certainly, the 
Greek Church is “orthodox” enough for 
even the most rigid Calvinist. 

As we listen to these chants one phrase 
is noticeable by its frequent repetition— 
(the transgressor Judas would not under- 
stand), i. e., various hints and words of 
Jesus warning him against his sin and re- 
vealing Christ’s divinecharacter. Indeed, 
the traitor is held up again and again as 
a warning to the hearer. 

The second gospel [John 
18: 1-28] is read by the 
younger priest, and the two 
ministers officiate thus alter- 
nately until twelve passages 
of Scripture in all have been 
read. These passages are 
shorter and shorter, and 
some of the intervals are 
brief. After the sixth gos- 
pel [Mark 15: 16-32] the 
Beatitudes are given, while 
between the seventh and 
eighth the fifty-first Psalm 
is read. 

The culmination of the 
service is reached after the 
fifth gospel (Matt. 27: 3-32] 
describing Christ’s trial be- 
fore Pilate and his con- 
demnation to the cross, 
Now both bands of singers 
chant together the follow- 
ing: 
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Today He who hung the earth in water is 
hung upon the tree. He who is King of the 
angels has put about His head a crown of 
thorns. He who clotheth the heaven with 
clouds is clothed in mock purple. He who 
freed Adam (man) in the Jordan (i.e. by 
His baptism) received blows. He who is the 
bridegroom of the church was nailed to the 
Cross with nails. With a spear was He 
pierced, the son of the virgin. We rever- 
ence Thy sufferings, O Christ. Show us also 
Thy glorious resurrection. 


As the chant begins, the priests come 
out of the left-hand door of the eikond- 
stasis, where two boys with large candles 
await them. The old priest bears the 
crucifix; the younger, who acts as deacon, 
swings a censer before it, walking back- 
ward and chanting antiphonally with the 
other the same words as the choir. Ac- 
companied by the boys with the candles 
they march slowly about the church, 
while the people kneel. At the words 
‘* We reverence Thy sufferings, O Christ,” 
the priest halts in the centre of the 
church, sets up the cross in a block pre- 
pared for the purpose, bows before it, 
and kisses the form of the Crucified, the 
chant still continuing. 

The people, whose minds have been 
brought into sympathy with the suffering 
Saviour by the recital of his betrayal, trial 
and condemnation, greet the precious 
cross by prostrating themselves on the 
floor in the attitude of ‘‘ repentance,” 
falling on their hands and knees and bow- 
ing forward several times with the whole 
body. Rising, they. gather about the 
crucifix and fasten countless burning 
tapers upon it. It is no formal ceremony 
on their part but worship from the heart. 

The service continues, the readings 
from the gospels being rendered doubly 
impressive by the figure of the Crucified, 
to whose sufferings they refer. As tapers 
burn out, others are eagerly put in their 
places, so the cross is a bleze of light. 

After the eighth gospel, describing the 
death of Jesus, there is a longer service 
of chants, Doxologies and prayers. At 
one point, following»soon ‘after a phrase 
familiar to us, ‘“ We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we worship Thee,” the priest ap- 
pears at the Beautiful Gate now wearing 
his hat and carrying a censer, which he 
swings first before the sacred table, next 
before the cikones, then before the choir, 
the congregation and the crucifix in the 
center of the church, and finally in the 
Holy Place again. With the twelfth gos 
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pel [Matt. 27: 62-66, the sealing of the 
tomb], the long service is over, and the 
people disperse slowly to their homes. 

The next day, Good Friday, is one of 
sadness and of abstinence from work. 
Beside the regular services at seven in 
the morning and late in the afternoon, 
there are special orders for the third, 
sixth and ninth hours, according to the 
Bible numbering. A large part of these 
services is taken up with readings from 
the Scripture. Saturday morning early 
comes what is called “the lament at 
the tomb,” where a very long composi- 
tion in three parts is chanted, and the 
priests and people march in solemn pro- 
cession around the church singing and 
carrying a sort of bier with a canopy 
over it. 

The celebration of Easter begins with 
&@ preliminary service at eleven o’clock 
Saturday evening. Just at midnight the 
resurrection of Christ is announced, and 
the candles of the congregation are 
lighted successively from that of the 
priest, who says, ‘‘Come hither, receive 
light from the light that has no evening, 
and glorify Christ who is risen from the 
dead.” 

The Easter joy of the people is very 
real, and is doubtless accentuated by the 
end of the long fast and the feasting 
with which this is celebrated. Every 
house has its paschal lamb roasted on 
the spit, and good cheer and hospitality 
are everywhere. So it seems much like 
Thanksgiving Day with us. And in some 
places. the American would be under the 
impression that it was the Glorious 
Fourth, fer the uncontrollable joy of the 
people also finds vent in the discharge of 
fire-arms and setting off of fireworks. 
The festive celebration of Easter contin- 
ues. for a day or two of the following 
week, certain annual events then taking 
place, as the celebrated Megara dances 
on Easter Tuesday. 

The number of Greeks in some of our 
cities is now so large that churches of 
the Greek Orthodox order are to be 
found there, where may be witnessed 
the religious services of Passion Week 
and Easter, though the more picturesque 
elements of the celebration of this season 
may be lacking. 





The Only Begotten Son 


Christ’s followers are the trustees of 
the incarnation doctrine. At the begin- 
ning it was precisely because men felt 
the divine creative power of Jesus. in 
‘their own souls that they argued back to 
the divineness of his own nature, An ef- 
fect, they felt, is not higher than its 
‘cause, and so the men and women who 
found themselves “‘new creatures in 
Christ Jesus” had at their back the ir- 
rTesistible force of their personal experi- 
ence when they testified that in Christ 
they had touched God. On this whole 
theme we do not know a better summing 
up than in the words of Hermann: ‘‘ None 
‘of us can come as a witness to the virgin 
‘birth ; we can only report it. But that 
the spiritual life of Jesus has riot pro- 
ceeded from the sinful race, but that in 
him God himself has stepped into the 
history of this race, of that we can be wit- 
nesses, for this knowledge forms a part 
of that which we ourselves have experi- 
enced.” —J. B., in The Christian World. 
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Proposed College Hall, International Institute for Girls, Madrid 


A Critical Moment for the Gulick 
School 


In our issue of July 5, 1902, we were able to 
reproduce a photograph of the building in 
Madrid which had been secured for the use 
of the International Institute for Girls. This 
building is entirely inadequate for the needs 
of the school in its various departments, and 
plans are well under way for the new build- 
ing, or college hall, the architect’s drawing 
for which we reproduce herewith. 

This structure, to consist of three floors 
and a basement, will contain a large room for 
use as a chapel and for gatherings of the 
whole student body, a number of good-sized 
classrooms, a reveption-room and general of- 
fice, specially designed rooms for the classes 
in drawing and painting, chemistry, pbysics, 
natural history, music, photography and as- 
tronomy. The rooms for the day school and 
the kindergarten will be in the basement, 
which is well lighted and ventilated. Nearly 
a score of girls have been refused admittance 
to the school this year for lack of adequate 
accommodations. 

Recent letters from Mrs. Gulick give evi- 
dence of the yearning of her great heart 
in behalf of the speedy and complete success 
of this building project. She naturally is 
loath to begin in the Spanish capital with an 
inadequate equipment as she realizes how 
much more favorable will be the attitude of 
the Spanish people if there is at the start a 
convincing demonstration in brick and mortar 
of the strength and promise of the school. 
Mrs. Gulick’s latest letter contains these 
trenchant words: ‘‘It seems difficult to im- 
press people with the value of peace measures 
and those things that go for the building up 
of a nation; but it was very easy a few years 
ago to interest everybody in the possible de- 
struction of the great nation of Spain. God 
alone knows why this state of things must be 
and the coming of his kingdom be delayed so 
long. It would seem as if one library could 
have been spared from the sixty given to New 
York or the thirty given to Philadelphia for 
the city where there is not one circulating 
library or a place where women can go to 
study. We need this building also for the 
American girls who are to come as well as 
the Spaniards. Is there not some one who 
will do this?” ... 

“A gift to Spain at this time would be like 


an electric spark which would kindle the 


hearts of the progressive people and serve to 
cement the feeling of kindliness which already 
exists in the nations on both sides of the sea. 
Probably never in history was there such a 
condition of good will among people so recently 
at war with each other. I refer, of course, to 
the masses of the people and not the govern- 
ment or the officials of the army and the 
navy.” 7 

The esteem in which Mrs. Gulick and her 
enterprise are held in the city of Madrid is 
shown by the fact that representative men in 
different social positions have recently under 
their own signatures written in hearty com- 
mendation of her and the Madrid project. 
Such men as Sefior Tornos, who is at the head 
of one of the largest evangelical congregations 
in Spain, Mr. Sprenger, the chancellor of the 
German embassy in Madrid, Mr. Arthur 
Houghton, an Englishman and an authority 
on Spanish history, jurisprudence and eco- 
nomics, and Colonel Sanchis, a prominent 
Spanish military man, unite in their expres- 
sions of appreciation and interest. 

Mr. Edwin H. Baker, Greenwich, Ct., is 
treasurer of the corporation controlling the 
institute, and to him remittances should be 
made. 





Ripon’s New Dormitory 


The Elisha D. Smith Hall formally opened 
on Feb. 25 is both an ancient landmark and 
an up-to-date college dormitory. Externally 
it is the old middle college further dignified 
by a wide porch with massive pillars. In- 
ternally it is something in elegance, con- 
venience and comfort never associated with 
the estate of the college boy in the days of the 
fathers. 

Changed ideas and the growth of the col- 
lege had made a good portion of the old build- 
ing useless for present needs. The interior 
was, thersfore, taken out, and a carefully 
planned dormitory was housed within the 
substantial stone walls. In addition te suites 
of rooms for about sixty men, there is a hos- 
pital suite perfect inevery appointment. The 
most unique feature is the reception hall on 
the first floor near the main entrance. Here 
a space to the right of the stairway—large 
enough for a room or two—is left open as a 
place of general rendezvous. Against the 
staircase and on the opposite side of the 
alcove are upholstered stationary seats. 
Around a central table are easy chairs, and 
across the corner farthest from the entrance 
runsahuge fireplace. Onanight when studies 
are out of the way the hall fire is lighted, and 
it is a merry group which gathers at that 
college hearthstone. 

President Hughes believes heartily in whole- 
some recreation, and through his initiative 
the basement has been fitted up with a bowl- 
ing alley provided by Mr. W. J. Starr of 
Eau Claire and Mr. T. W. Upham of Chi- 
cago. Several rooms have been furnished by 
churches or individuals, but the main im- 
provements were made possible through a 
legacy of the late Elisha D. Smith of Menasha. 
By making use of the old walls the total cost 
of what is practically a new dormitory, will 
not exceed $20,000. J. H. ©. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 5-11. Christ Crucified for Us. 
Christ’s motive in the crucifixion. John 10: 14, 


* 16; 15: 13. Thestory ofthecrucifixion. Luke 23: 


33-46. Christ’s object in the crucifixion. Gal. 1: 
3-5. The meaning of the crucifixion for me. 


Gal. 2: 20. 
[See editorial page.] 





The trouble with the anarchist is the trou- 
ble with us all—he insists upon doing that 
which is right in his own eyes.— Rev. Robert 
L. Marsh. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Lamb 


All in the April evening, 

April airs were abroad ; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road: 
Allin the April evening 

I thought on the Lamb of God. 


The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human cry. 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


Up in the blue, blue mountains, 
Dewy pastures are sweet ; 

Rest for the little bodies, 

Rest for the little feet. 


But for the Lamb of God, 
Up on the hilltop green, 
Only a Cross of shame, 
Two stark crosses between. 


All in the April evening, 

April airs were abroad ; 

I saw the sheep with their lambs, 

And thought on the Lamb of God. 
—Katharine Tynan. 





An Easter token which 


What a Child Can 


snehister tinea will give almost as much 


pleasure in the making as 
the receiving, if childish taste and fingers 
may have alittleof mamma’s help at their 
task, isa Bible anagram. The motto it- 
self is to be chosen first, of course— 
** Easter Greeting,” or ‘‘ Rejoice at Eas- 
ter,” any of the conventional forms, or, 
better still, an Easter text—the Bible 
verse for each letter selected, and all 
copied out carefully in the neat, round 
hand that speaks so much affectionate 
painstaking. Red ink for the initials 
adds to the effect, and the whole can be 
mounted on cardboard, and bordered 
with scrolls or flowers painted, traced or 
pasted on, as suits the little giver’s fancy. 
The work occupies a Sunday afternoon 
delightfully, and the selection of the 
verses can be made to show real apprecia- 
tion and individuality. To limit the 
choice to one book—perhaps one of the 
gospels—simplifies the task and gives 
unity to the result. 


The winner of the high- 
est honors at one of our 
large women’s colleges this year surprised 
her friends by the apparent ease with 
which she attained her standing. Enjoy- 
ing all the college gayeties, active in its 
more earnest life, tutoring a number of 
her classmates, never ill or nervously ex- 
hausted, her friends said to her, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ You won’t take any honors ; you 
never cram at all.” Yet her standing at 
the close of her course proved far higher 
than that of the average honor winner. 
After the first enthusiasm of congratula- 
tion some of her friends: began to ask 
how she was able to accomplish so much 
and still keep her serenity, her health 
and that sense of personal leisure which 
is said to be a lost possession so far as 
American women are concerned. But 
some one recalls a remark made by this 
girl’s sensible mother a few years ago: 
“I don’t want my daughter to feel that 


A Margin of Time 


she must fill every moment of her time. lege course? 


“In quietness and confi- 


She is ambitious, but I want her to learn dence shall be your strength” is an old 
the value of an unhurried mind.” Is not promise, and it is worth noting that 
this the secret of the success of her col- quietness is mentioned first. 





Estelle Reel, Government Superintendent of Indian Schools 


A OHARACTER SKETCH BY EMILY SMITH DRAPER 


“You visiting officials see Indian 
schools on dress parade and only for a 
short time and go away with little knowl- 
edge of their real workings,” said a mem- 
ber of Congress, at a dinner party to Miss 
Estelle Reel, Government Superintendent 
of Indian schools. 

“When I went to the school at ——” 
was her response, “I arrived in the vil- 
lage in the afternoon of a cold November 
day, took the crosscut path shown me 
by the station master, presented myself 
to the superintendent and told him I had 
come to inspect his school. After sup- 
per I watched the children during their 
study hour and noticed that the heating 





and lighting plants were kept in good 
condition, that the steam joints did not 
leak, the lights were bright and no globes 
were broken. 

“Next morning after a furious snow- 
storm had subsided I went over the 
grounds. Farm machinery was lying 
about without cover. At four o’clock I 
found that the cattle had been left out 
all day, and later, watching the milking 
of several cows, I ascertained that they 
had had no hay or straw during the day 
and could get no water from the frozen 
creek. The following day I inquired cas- 
ually who was the industrial teacher and 
saw that he was the one whose conversa- 
tion at meals had indicated an absorbing 
interest in football. Next day while he 
was gone to the neighboring town with 
the football team I saw his detail of boys 
allow the calves to lighten the labor of 
milking, while a little hay was thrown 
out, which, as there were few racks, 
was soon trampled in the snow. Little 
chopped feed was given and no hot mash 
or bran, although the bins were bursting 
with grain. I asked the cook incidentally 
how much milk was usually brought in to 
her and was not surprised at her reply 
that it was only a few quarts and some- 
times none at all. . 

“Watching the boys line up for meals 
I saw that coats were minus buttons and 
many caps were missing. In the dining- 
room the children threw bread under the 


table and otherwise wasted the good and 
abundant food provided, and there was 
no semblanceof tablemanners. I worked 
for several days before I could see any 
improvement or could get the children to 
follow me in repeating a simple grace. I 
devoted an entire afternoon to the task 
of patiently wearing out the stubborn- 
ness of one girl who was determined not 
to learn to set her table properly; after 
that she was docility itself. The chil- 
dren’s playroom being directly under 
mine I had every opportunity to know of 
their shocking profanity. The black- 
smith I could seldom find in his shop, 
he, too, being addicted to athletics. I 
learned that the reason why one school- 
room was overcrowded and another had 
only half a dozen pupils, and that there 
was little grading, was because the di- 
rections of superintendent or principal 
teacher were not regarded. 

“To those who volunteered complaints 
and charges I replied that I would begin 
by listening to no one and finding out for 
myself. When I was ready to talk to the 
employees individually I spent an even- 
ing with each one separately ; found the 
matron to be quick-tempered, but pains- 
taking and motherly; made a friend of 
the cook and laundress; got the minister 
of the town, whom I found he admired, 
to give advice to the principal teacher, 
etc, 

“T tried to strengthen the weak points, 
to develop a spirit of respect for superior 
officers and of unselfish co-operation for 
the general good, and when I left, after 
three weeks of the hardest work I ever 
did in my life, I knew that school and 
everybody in it.” 

This is a good, concrete illustration of 
Miss Reel’s methods, spirit and equip- 
ment. She is a keen observer, reads 
character well, is energetic, practical, 
self-reliant, outspoken, kindly and plucky. 
She knows just what she wants and keeps 
at it until she gets it. 

The apportionment of school moneys, 
oversight of expenditures, selection and 
assignment of employees, all rest with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Her 
time is mostly given to superintending 
the work in the field, getting a knowledge 
of the schools at first hand, straightening 
out tangles, rousing esprit de corps, im- 
proving methods and making of herself a 
circulating medium of information as to 
how best results have been secured in 
various departments in the different 
schools. For she always tries to build up, 
not to break down, and is ever ready to 
give to the good work of others generous 
appreciation. She has a woman’s insight 
into domestic affairs—oftentimes the crux 
of the school situation—and she gives to 
the needs and training of the Indian girls 
the wise care and thought which other 
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visiting officials cannot give since they 
are all men. 

In personal appearance Miss Reel is of 
medium height, of robust habit and has a 
sunny face with the rounded outlines of a 
child. Her cordial manner is touched 
with a certain ‘‘breeziness”’ of the fron- 
tier, which, with an occasional disre- 
gard of conventionalities, has sometimes 
worked to her disadvantage, especially as 
she is impulsive and impatient. 

She is a good horsewoman and does not 
mind roughing it. Her journeyings, cov- 
ering 63,000 miles by rail and 2,300 by 
team in her first three years of service 
(she is now in her fifth year), have not 
lacked the usual allowance of discomfort, 
exposure and danger. Nature, to be sure, 
sometimes exacts the penalty of illness 
and suffering after sleeping in a soaked 
bed under a leaky roof, or toiling over a 
perilous trail along a cafion precipice in 
Arizona, or fording streams with the 
water up to the buggy seat. 

Once she jumped from the overturning 
vehicle into a swollen stream; was car- 
ried by the swift current under the swim- 
ming horses and over a barbed wire fence ; 
kept herself afloat by a captured log held 
under one arm ; was stayed by a bending 
sapling until cramp broke her hold; and 
finally, working shoreward by the aid of 
a branch stretched out to her by the In- 
dian driver, who had jumped out on the 
bank side, she managed to gain land when 
she was just coming in sight of the racing 
Arkansas River, and after a struggle for 
life which had lasted nearly half an hour. 
But she always comes up smiling, with 
plenty of ‘“‘nerve’’ for the next chance 
if it comes in the day’s work. 

Our superintendent of Indian schools 
is a woman of affairs and has had con- 
siderable to do with Wyoming politics. 
Beginning as a public school teacher in 
Cheyenne, she was four years superin- 
tendent of public instruction for La- 
ramie County, and for the four years 
previous to her entrance into the Indian 
service she held the positions of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
register of the land office and ez officio, 
secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections. In the latter capacity 
she worked for the indeterminate sen- 
tence without success; but getting a 
new warden appointed, insisting that 
the prisoners and their surroundings 
be scrubbed into a fair state of cleanli- 
ness, giving them work to do and some 
books to read, and separating the boy 
transgressors from the hardened adults 
were among the desperately needed re- 
forms which she helped to establish. 

She has carried over into the Indian 
service her interest in teachers’ insti- 
tutes which was her speciality in Wyo- 
ming, and has succeeded in establishing 
what is called the Indian Department 
of the National Education Association. 
Thus, Indian school employees not only 
discuss among themselves their own prob- 
lems in separate sessions, but, coming 
in contact with the leading educators 
of the country, they take back to their 
distant and often isolated school homes 
fresh ideas and rejuvenated enthusiasm 
and courage. Moreover Miss Reel ar- 
ranges interesting exhibits of papers and 
articles from Indian schoolrooms and 
shops, which always awaken in other 
members of the National Education As. 
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sociation surprise at the excellence of 
the work, as well as respect for the 
capacity of the Indian and for the way 
in which the Government is developing 
it along civilized lines. 

It is her first-hand knowlege of Indian 
school work which has led Miss Reel to 
prepare the justly praised and not un. 
justly criticized Course of Study for 
Indian Schools, published a year ago. 
In the second edition, now in course of 
preparation, the faults of lax editing 
(which she is as ready as any one to admit), 
the Grudities, repetitions and overlap. 
ping of subjects will doubtless be revised 
out, while the admirable scope, purpose 
and method will remain. Itsone aim from 
cover to cover is to provide for the Indian 
youth in a Government boarding or day 
school the sort of training which will 
fit him for life just outside the 
school walls. The book puts to the fore 
the knowledge of farming and farm 
chores, dairying, household duties, use of 
ordinary tools, etc., which the white 
child gets at home, and dignifies them all, 
to teacher as well as pupil, by classify- 
ing, grading and correlating, so that the 
teacher may do scientifically what the 
parent does instinctively. 

Acknowledging her debt to Pratt, 
Hampton and other such institutions, 
as well as to leading Indian schools, all of 
which she has carefully studied, Miss 
Reel sends out to the prairies, cafons 
and mesas the precepts ard practices of 
famous and faraway schools for the 
guidance and inspiration of those to 
whom comes the hand-to-hand struggle 
with Indian ignorance and degradation. 
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The name of 
MACBETH is on 
good lamp chim- 
neys from Con- 
stantinople to 


Valparaiso. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Luster the greatest, 
labor the least. 


LECTRo 


SuverPolish t 


SILICO 


A prominent housekeeper writes: ‘‘Electro. 
Silicon has been used in my family for years. 
3 generations have found it all you claim.” 


“SILICON,” 380 Cliff Street, New York. 











I have read with much interest your letter, 
A Uniform for Ministers’ Wives. For many | 
months I have been thinking of some dress 
to adopt which would be neat and inexpensive. 
I have noticed that whenever I do wear a new | 
gown the ladies of our congregation tell me 
how nice I look and I suppose would like to | 
say, “I am so glad Mrs. D—— to see you in 
something new.” 

Do I understand there has been a uniform | | 
for ministers’ wives created? If not I hope | 
there will be one soon. 

Women are becoming slaves to fashion, and | 
the husbands are shortening their lives in 
order to gratify the desires of their fashion- 
able wives. HvuRONIA. 








Harbingers of 
spring 














TheDuchesseGloves 


In all the new shades are fresh 
and choice as the coming flowers. 


Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 


CHANDLER & CO. - WINTER ST. 


BOSTON AGENTS 




















Accidents 


will happen! That’s why your watch 
works should be protected by a strong case, 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily. It’s 


The JAS. BOSS 


STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 
resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust. 
Reduces 


the expense of repair. Adds 


many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE is guaranteed 
for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 
stamped inside. You must 
look for this trade-mark. 


Consult the jeweler. 
Write us for klet. 


THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 





Philadelphia 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XVIII. 
FOR DIVIDENDS ONLY 


’ UNE 16 came at the 
middle of the week. 
Dunbar McLean, 
the new executive 
of the Annie Laurie 
Mine, arrived by 
the stage at six 
o’clock on the pre- 
vious Saturday 
night, his counte- 
narce ruby, and 
several cases of 
drinkables accom- 
panying his lug- 
gage. He attended the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, but, before it was over, went out under 
considerable excitement. Duncan McLeod 
spoke on “Patient Continuance in Well 
Doing”; and his plea for patience, for 
charity, for standing by the mine, for defer- 
ence to authority, and so forth, was so pre- 
cisely the opposite of Dunbar McLean’s own 
temper, that it cut him to the quick. 

The acts and the posting of the order, sum- 
marized at the close of the last chapter, oc- 
curred early Monday morning, to take effect 
when June 16 should arrive. The precipitate 
haste and brutal tone of the order were all too 
significant. Though the men of the mine had 
determined to stand together, and to try to 
make headway against whatever might be 
morally objectionable under the new régime, 
they now decided to leave the camp as fast as 
might be practicable. They were the more 
impelled to this by the arrival, Monday after- 
noon, of two disreputable-looking men, who 
had in charge three wagon-loads of liquor; 
and by the arrival, with them, of a squad of 
miners of the same ilk, who applied for jobs 
and were promised them, and of some women, 
ostensibly to get places as cooks and table 
waitresses, whose appearance and manners 
hardly comported with those occupations. 

On the night of the fifteenth, therefore, 
under an order, John Hope’s last, giving them 
all the evening, the men of the Annie Laurie 
Mine gathered for their last public service to- 
gether. They did not meet in the hall,—too 
many! persons of the Dunbar McLean stamp 
were already in the camp to make that desir- 
able,—but in a readily accessible neighboring 
cafion, lighted by torches and the moon, 
which was nearly full. The precaution had 
been taken to leave enough men in the camp 
to prevent looting ; and, as if under a kind of 
awe, the rough characters contented them- 
selves with quietly drinking and gambling. — 

Duncan McLeod gave out,— 

“Oh, safe to the Rock that is higher than I,” 


and,— 
“ IT know not why God’s wondrous grace,” 
and,— 
“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

An opportunity for prayer being given, be- 
tween forty and fifty men poured out their 
souls in brief, moving supplication. Then 
George Wilkinson said these words, not from 
a 





paper : 

“T speak advisedly. Not one of our men 

should stay at the Annie Laurie Mine, except 

Sullivan and Wilkinson. As you value our 

lives, apprise no one that we intend staying. 

‘They that be with us are more than they that 

are with them.’ 

“* As a dream when one awaketh ; 

So, O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise 
their image.’”’ 

Then John Hope said: 


¥ Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. 


By Davin N. Bracu 


“T leave tomorrow morning. So does Mr. 
McLeod. I return to New York. Mr. Mc- 
Leod, who is in very great need of rest, jour- 
neys westward; whither, he has not divalged 
to me. We would both gladly stay, and help 
you to bear the heavy cross laid upon you, and 
further, if we might, your re-engagement at 
other mines; but such is the personal bitter- 
ness of the new management toward us, that 
we feel that we shall do you a kindness by 
not embarrassing you with our presence, 

“There was a time, under Nero, and there 
have been many times since, when Christians 
met, as we meet tonight, in wild places and 
under the stars. The spirit of greed and of 
arbitrary force which then compelled such 
meetings was not intrinsically different from 
that which has forced us to our present plight. 
Where, however, is Nero now? Where is 
his Rome? Where are Philip II. and Alva? 
Where are their Spain and their Europe? 
Gone. Looked back upon as nightmares of 
the world. Objects of universal reprobation. 

“Similarly, this cannot last. The stars in 
their courses fight against it. The Man of 
Nazareth has drawn the sharp two-edged 
sword of his mouth for its overthrow; bay, 
for the redemption even of it. Let no man 
be embittered by that which has happened. 
Let no man lose faith. Let no man be greatly 


‘ cast down. 


“We are nearing a new century. Never 
did gold and arbitrary power seem more po- 
tent. Never were they, in reality, so weak. 
The child is already in his cradle who will 
see gold used rightly; capital used rightly; 
combinations of money and of men used 
rightly; and the man—whether eapitalist or 
labor agitator ; and both, let me say, are liable 
to do so—who shows himself capable of this 
that we now experience, and of similar things 
that are experienced widely over the world, 
looked upon and treated as a monster. 

* Men of the Annie Laurie Mine, what you 
have already done, even should you do no 
more, will work mightily to usher in the new 
day. You have proved certain things. You 
have made a preliminary and conclusive 
assay. Principles of highest importance have 
been forever demonstrated by what you have 
accomplished, and by what you have your- 
selves become. I thank you, and I thank 
God, for all this. But you will do more, 
and Mr. McLeod and I will do more. We 
are not quitters, and God is not a quitter. 

* God bless you, my brothers,all! As surely 
as God is on his throne, and as his promises 
cannot fail, this precious fellowship of ours 
will be knitted up again, either here, or be- 
yond the stars! ’’ 

There was not a dry eye when John Hope 
thus closed. There was not a face that did 
not glow with confidence, courage and high 
purpose. 

Then Duncan McLeod said: 

“We would better not stay here long. We 
would better not say much. We would bet- 
ter knit up our fellowship with the Man of 
Nazareth, for we shall sorely need it after 
this night. 

“T am asking pledges. When you are where 
alcohol is, will you continue to let it alone?” 

Every right hand, except Patrick Sullivan’s, 
went up. 

‘““When you are where licentiousness is, 
will you continue to let it alone?”’ 

Every right hand went up. 

“ Will you be the straight, efficient, valiant 
men that have given Mr. Hope and me the 
courage to force this issue with the stock- 
holders of this mine? ” 

Every right hand went up again. 

“Will you,—and please think carefully 


before you indicate,—will you follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ, cost what it may ?” 

Every right hand went up, and “ Amen!” 
“Amen!” “ Amen!” were ejaculated on all 
sides. 

“Then we will sing,” continued Duncan, 


“* Blest be the tie that binds,’ 


and I will lead you in a word of prayer; but, 
first, I give you this watchword, which you 
will find in your Bibles at Daniel 3: 24, 25: 


“Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was aston- 
ied, and rose up in haste, and spake, and 
said unto his counsellors, Did not we cast 
three men bound into the midst of the fire? 
They answered and said unto the king, 
True, O king. He answered and said, Lo, I 
see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
the fire, and they have no hurt; and the form 
of the fourth is like the Son of God.’”’ 


_ Then that was done which Duncan McLeod 
said, but the scene and that which occurred 
within it were too sacred for us to intrude 
upon. 

Within the week that followed, it came 
about that not a man of the old force was left 
at the Annie Laurie Mine, except George 
Wilkinson and Patrick Sullivan. It was not 
possible, on such short notice, for all the men 
to secure satisfactory positions at once; but 
what Dunbar McLean was pleased to charac- 
terize as a “‘ charity technical school,” namely, 
Duncan McLeod’s free classes in mining en- 
gineering, together with the other elevating 
influences of the camp, had been the means of 
placing so many of its good men in responsible 
positions in various mines of that general 
area, that, by their co-operation, within a 
month, every man had found reasonably satis- 
factory work, though, of course, not under 
such favorable conditions as had been enjoyed 
at the Annie Laurie Mine. Their homesick- 
ness, too, and sense of being somehow or- 
phaned were very deep. 

Patrick Sullivan had been, until the mutiny, 
a hard drinker, could carry a large amount 
of liquor without the slightest inconvenience, 
and had no scruple about its use by himself 
personally, except that he believed it better, 
on general principles, to abstain,— which he 
had now done for more than two years. In 
consultation with George Wilkinson he asked : 

“Did not Mr. McLeod read us, on a Sunda’ 
oncest, o’ two sons of prastes, whin the King 
David was driven out, that stayed wid that 
bastelf son oe’ his that insurricted; an’ did 
they not feign thimsel’ friends to the baste, 
and sind the word to King David o’ all his 
bastely doin’s?” 

“ Yes,” answered George Wilkinson. 

“ An’ sure,” continued Sullivan, “ if sons 0’ 
prastes did the likes o’ that, would a cardinal 
require absolution if he should do that 
same?” 

“Seemingly not,” George Wilkinson re- 
plied. 

Gi’ me yer hand, thin,” said Sullivan; 
“an’ b’ the Holy Mother I’ll be the merriest 
ladin the camp. Sure, they’ll not discharge 
Pat fer bein’ a camp-meetin’ man. But, Mr. 
Wilkinson, excipt fer the feignin’, I’ll do no 
sin, barrin’ whiskey, an’ sure, Mr. Wilkinson, 
I’ll give straight reports, like thim prastes’ 
sons did, an’ may the Blessed Virgin cause 
that they be to good purpose! ” 

Thus it came to pass that Patrick Sullivan 
remained a miner in the camp, while George 
Wilkinson built himself a cabin on ground 
just off the company’s land; and that the 
two kept their ever vigilant watch. Sullivan 
passed for a rough and roistering man, iond 
of hard drinks, and his ruse was never sus- 
pected. “Kind of converts that hyprocrite, 
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McLeod, would be sure to make! ’”’ exclaimed 
Dunbar McLean; “and I’ll wager three- 
quarters of them have gone the same way by 
this time.” 

Dunbar McLean was, however, greatly in- 
censed by George Wilkinson’s staying, and 
secretly instigated a succession of petty per- 
secutions against him with the hope that he 
would depart in disgust. After this had been 
tried for some time, and most exasperatingly, 
without suecess, Mr. Wilkinson was, one fore- 
noon, in broad daylight, set upon by three 
thugs, accompanied by a group of toughs, who 
obviously had come to see the sport. 

“Hands up!” said Thug Number One. 

It chanced that their intended victim was a 
man of almost preternaturally swift motions 
and an extraordinary shot. While seeming to 
be lifting his hands, he had his revolver out of 
his breast pocket, with it knocked up his as- 
sailant’s weapon and shot him through the 
orehead. 

The other thugs started to run; suddenly 
thought differently of it, apparently from fear 
of ridicule; and, in the person of Thug Num- 
ber Two, made a ferocious rush on Mr. Wil- 
kinson. For this he got a bullet that severed 
his jugular vein. The others of the assailing 
party, crying “ Murder! murder! murder!” 
thereupon took to their heels, and, before 
noon, were far along the road back to civiliza- 
tion, where people move less swiftly and are 
not such sure shots. 

Whatever may have been the instigating 
cause of the first assault, that cause seemed to 
divine that quiescence was its policy ; and for 
several weeks George Wilkinson had peace. 
He was then apprised by Patrick Sullivan, 
with great stealth, at dead of night, of what 
might be expected ; and, at one o’clock in the 
next night, as he lay snoring vigorously, he 
was not so soundly asleep as to be unaware of 
a shaft of light from a dark lantern thrown 
across his bed. The light was intended to 
render the aim of a third would-be murderer 
absolutely sure; but served, the rather, to lend 
accuracy to another extraordinary quick mo- 
tion on the part of the snoring man, which 
resulted in his assailant’s being shot through 
the heart. The report operated as a signal, 
and accomplices rushed into the room; but, as 
George Wilkinson continued to snore, and to 
seem profoundly sleeping, when these gentle- 
men beheld the gruesome sight that met them 
on the fioor, they whispered, “ His gun went 
off into his own side!” Straightway, then, 
what with the ghastly spectacle, and their 
superstitions, they ran precipitately away ; 
and it was soon spread abroad, among mem- 
bers of their persuasion widely over that area, 
not only that George Wilkinson could move 
more swiftly than any other living man, and 
was a surer shot, and had more nerve, but 
that, even when he was asleep, the fates safely 
guarded him. This last was true, but inasense 
profounder than the assassins intended. 


About a week after this occurrence, the as- 
sistant general manager found a note under 
his door which read as follows: 


“ Annie Laurie Mine, August 7. 

“*To Mr. DuNBAR MCLEAN, 

‘“*Head Assayer and Assistant General 

Manager, 
“Annie Laurie Mine, 

‘*My DEAR SIR: 

‘‘T have been at this mine since it be- 
gan. In our first months we had as rough a 
group of men here as could be found in the 
entire Rocky Mountain area. Many wicked 
things were done by them; but there is honor 
among thieves, and especially among mining 
men, who, while they might not hesitate to 
steal, or to do worse things, at heart, as I 
have ebserved them, and I know them pretty 
well, almost invariably ring true. ~ Conse- 
quently there never was a time, even in the 
worst conditions, when human life was not 
safe here, provided people behaved them- 
selves, 

“Within a short time, on the contrary, 

without any provocation whatever, my life 
has been twice attempted, and it has been 
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“Don’t try.to work that on me,” his in- 


necessary for me to kill three men in self-de- 
fense. Of the first attempt I took no outward 
notice. Of the second I have taken no notice 
until I have had a week to reflect upon it. 
With such judgment as I am able to use, 
after this continued and careful thought, I 
can in no way account for these occurrences, 
save by connecting them with the changed 
management of the mine. 

“Except in these two instances of self-de- 
fense, I desire to add, I have never laid vio- 
lent hands on a human beirg. Not only so, 
but I have never, since I was a boy, made a 
threat against any one. I very much regret, 
therefore, the necessity for what I am about 
to say; but, after mature deliberation, and 
as a protection to human life,—for I do not 
wish to send more men into eternity,—I beg 
leave to say to you that, the first time I see 
any sign of inoffensive human life being un- 
safe in this camp, whether in my own case, 
or in the case of any one else, you area dead 


man. 
**Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE WILKINSON.” 


Whether or not the suspicion that prompted 
this letter was well grounded, may be inferred 
from Dunbar McLean’s answer. It was very 
obsequious. It made no reference whatever 
to the serious implication made by George 
Wilkinson. It flattered him. It affirmed the 
writer’s regret to have discharged him. It 
excused that act on the ground of Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s antipathy to the principal men 
at the mine under the former management. 
It offered him an important situation. It 
mentioned, incidentally, toward the end, the 
shock it had been to the writer to know of the 
“unfortunate ”’ occurrences referred to, and 
professed, verbosely and emphatically, a de- 
sire to co-operate with Mr. Wilkinson, and 
with all friends of good order, in preventing 
acts of violence in the fature. “If they can- 
not be discontinued,” the letter said, in con- 
clusion, “‘I fear a mine which has had such an 
excellent name in times past, will be seriously 
discredited.” 

To this communication George Wilkinson 
made not the slightest reply. He would not, 
for a fortune, have undertaken work urder 
Dunbar McLean. He bore himself toward 
that great man as nearly as possible as Mor- 
decai bore himself toward Haman. Dunbar 
McLean felt himself almost as much humili- 
ated by this as Haman was by the treatment 
to which he was subjected by Mordecai; but, 
being a coward, as Haman was not, he caused 
George Wilkinson to suffer no disadvantage 
therefrom. 

Leaving, then, the Annie Laurie Mine under 
the eye of two such competent and deeply in- 
terested observers as George Wilkinson and 
Patrick Sullivan, and delaying any résumé of 
the p:cuniary and other successes of a mine 
managed for dividends only, until they shall 
appear in their inevitable connection with this 
history,—it now becomes our duty to inquire 
to what extent this policy “‘ smashed ” the de- 
posed president, and also to what extent the 
usurping new president and his pusillanimous 
accomplice furthered their own standing by 
inaugurating it. 

John Hope went at once to New York. 
Before he arrived, though neither he nor his 
intimate friends had made any talk about the 
gross wrong that had been done him, the story 
had got abroad. 

Peter Wainwright had been badgered about 
it incessantly, and had been sometimes se- 
verely criticized. ‘*So you acted on the prin- 
ciple that one good turn deserves another, in 
selling out to your former prospective father- 
in-law, did you?” said one. 

“That is the way Yale men stand by their 
college chums, is it?” he was sneeringly 
asked at the University Club by a Princeton 
man. 
One of the heaviest men on the street met 
him in the elevator, got off at his landing, 
almost shoved him into a corner, and sternly 
inquired: “Is it true that you sold out John 
Hope?” 

Peter undertook to evade. 
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quisitor continued. ‘ You in effect confess it. 
I refused to believe it until I should have seen 
you face to face. It is the scurviest trick I 
have heard of in New York, among presumably 
honorable men, this many a day.” 

* But Sharp threatened to ruin me,” feebly 
responded Peter. 

“ And you were coward enough to do a das- 
tardly deed,” cried the speaker, fiercely, “* be- 
cause of his threats? Is he the only person 
of means in this city? Had you played the 
man, a dozen of us would have joined in with 
you, and made Sharp come off. Wainwright, 
Iam ashamed of you. It is that kind of act 
that disgraces Wall Street, many of whose 
men, as you well know, are persons of unim- 
peachable honor, and as much interested, at 
heart, for social betterment, as John Hope is,”’ 
—and, with a scornful wave of his hand, he 
turned on his heel. 

“T hear, Wainwright, that you have been 
heaping coals of fire on Father Sharp’s head,” 
said a Yale contemporary of his. ‘“‘ Did the 
old man threaten to send you to Fayal on his 
yacht?” 

Finally, Bowers, the artist, whose indigna- 
tion against Peter was something fearful, got 
him cartooned most effectively in a leading 
daily, and hit off Marie, by the edge of a 
tkirt disappearing in the background of the 
picture. 

John Hope was held in such high esteem in 
New York, and had, without any particular 
effort to make them either, such a multitude 
of friends, that Peter and Marie Wainwright 
actually fell, for a time, under a social cloud 
for this transaction; and the distinguished 
persons whom they were continually inviting 
to their home, almost invariably sent regrets, 
for several months, until the matter had 
partly died out of memory. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp himself was compelled 
to wince repeatedly under the thrusts made 
at him. “I thought, Sharp,” said one of his 
set, “that there was no young man on the 
street who stood so high in your estimation as 
John Hope. Don’t you see the ridiculous 
place you have put yourself in, even among 
your friends, by going back on him so outra- 
geously ?” 

A captain of finance of another feather— 
and, as the plain dealer with Peter Wain- 
wright suggested, there are many such per- 
sons, in New York and elsewhere, as honor- 
able, as high-minded, and as intent on the 
public good, in their respective ways, as John 
Hope was—called at Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s 
place, waited an hour to see him, was ad- 
mitted to his private office, and there gave 
him such a dressing down as he had not re- 
ceived since he was a boy. He looked the 
great man straight in the eye, recited the 
circumstances, said that such an act was 
unparalleled in his recollection among the 
respectable business men of New York, and 
proceeded to say, that, if he ever heard of 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s doing a like thing 
again, he, and a number of his friends, 
would, most likely, be heard from on the 
street in a way not conducive to Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s peace of mind or pecuniary 
advantage. 

John Hope, on the contrary, without lifting 
his hand for them, received several advanta- 
geous offers of important business positions ; 
took time to consider them carefully; and, 
finally, selected one, made him by a very 
prominent and honorable concern, in a line in 
which he was deeply interested and felt him- 
self strong, and which called for the use of 
his best powers; but which, aside from the 
exercise, day by day, of excellent judgment, 
gave him much leisure time. The salary 
going with it was a large one, and the desire 
was expressed by those who offered him the 
position that what he now undertook might 
prove the entering wedge toward a permanent 
and pivotal place in the concern. 

Getting on well pecuniarily, thus, conscious 
that he was doing, and thoroughly doing, a 
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man’s work, and yet in comparative leisure 
and freedom from burdensome care,—this 
resolute man straightway put himself upon 
@ comprehensive and strenuous course of 
reading on industrial and economic subjects. 
Not only so, but he was fortunate enough to 
secure private instruction from a celebrated 
expert on these matters at Columbia Uni- 
versity, so that he got the academic point of 
view, as well as that which his own experi- 
ence afforded him from the practical side. 
To hear him, as this work went on, confirm- 
ing many of the conclusions of his profound 


and masterful teacher, and stoutly dissenting, 
out of the Annie Laurie record and along the 
line of his weaver father’s thinking, from 
others of them, would have made your blood 
leap. 

“ When the tide turns,” said John Hope to 
Hugh MacDonald, who, like Duncan McLeod 
and himself, was not a “ quitter”’—‘ When 
the tide turns, and I have another chance, 
I propose to be seeond to no man as a prac- 
tical expert in these directions ; and I am sure 
that, though we were on right lines at the 
Annie Laurie Mine, I can greatly improve on 
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what we so crudely undertook there, in any 
program which it may seem best to inaugu- 
rate. In fact, I hope so to augment wisdom 
and power by what I am now doing, that the 
cause I stand for may have occasion to thank 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, as for a real service, in 
this which he, with quite other intentions, has 
seen fit to do.” 


Chapter XLX., entitled Joseph Makes Him- 
self Strange, and Chapter XX., entitled A 
Righteous Woman’s Repentance, will appear 
next week. 





New Jersey 


Consulting State Editor: Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, Orange 


Installation in Upper Montclair 


This church has sought long and faithfully for 
@ successor to Rey. Howard 8. Bliss, who left one 
of the most attractive and promising parishes in 
the country to take his father’s place as president 
of the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, Syria. 
Its quest has been rewarded by finding the man 





of its choice in Rev. R. G. Davey, who comes from 
the Chalmers Presbyterian Church of Toronto. The- 
ologically, it would be difficult to find two men fur- 
ther apart than Mr. Bliss and the pastor just in- 
stalled, but in the essentials of manhood, dignity 
in conviction rather than dogmatics, tolerance, 
sympathy and sincerity, both church and council 
feel that there is a real spiritual succession. 

The action of the council is worthy of study. It 
augurs well for the new day. The odium theologi- 
cum is dead in New Jersey. It is very often claimed 
that the new thought, so-called, is as intolerant and 
bigoted as old school speculation ever was. It is 
not so in New Jersey. The examination of the 
candidate revealed a theology which most of the 
couneil heartily repudiates, some of them being 
unable to understand how such views permit a man 
to be a Christian. But even more heartily than it 
repudiated his theology the c il indorsed the 
man and the minister. 

The splendid testimonials to Mr. Davey’s effective 
work in Toronto, the way the church has taken 
him into a heart so full of love for Mr. Bliss that it 
seemed impossible to make such room for another, 
and the impression which the earnest manliness of 
the candidate made on the council give great confi- 
dence that God has brought pastor and people to- 
gether for a blessed ministry. At the installation, 
March 26, Dr. A. H. Bradford was moderator and 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson preached an illuminating sermon 
on The Church—What It Is and Why. 





A New Church Home in Chatham 


Away back in 1867 a devoted layman, Mr. George 
§. Page, founded a mission Sunday school here to 
meet evident need. Later,togive a successful work 
permanence and stability, Mr. Page had a church 
formed on the Congregational polity, in which 
communion he had learned his ideals of service- 
In 1881 a chapel was built, in which for many years 
a faithful though hard and unassuming work was 
done, revealing a spirit bound to clothe itself with 
a temple of beauty to make its service effective. 

As the religious needs of the community changed 
through the removal of important manufacturing in- 
dustries and the gradual coming of a suburban popu- 


lation, the virile little church, bent on ministry, re- 
sponded and adapted itself to new conditions. 

Under the loyal leadership of Rev. C. E. 
Hesselgrave, who served the church before his 
ordination and since has steadfastly set his face 
to see his duty only there,the church has just 
completed an edifice of which any suburban com- 
munity might be proud. It is of granite with 
limestone trimmings and is splendidly adapted not 
only for services of worship but for educational 
work and social delights. It is beautifully situated 
on a hillside. Its light could never be hid when it 
worshiped in the little chapel under the hill, but 
now we are confident of a rapidly growing ministry 
to those who shall in larger numbers make their 
homes among the beautiful Chatham hills. The 
church was dedicated Feb. 22, with sermons by 
Rev. Drs. E, P. Ingersoll and A. H. Bradford. 


Two Resignations 


In that of Rev. Louis F. Berry from the assistant 
pastorate of the Montclair church to take for six 
months the work at Wallingford, Ct., of Rev. J. 
Owen Jones, whose health has failed, Montclair 
and the state are sensible of a great loss. Mr. 
Berry’s unfailing good cheer and ready wit, his 
willingness to work and to work wisely, make him 
a valuable man in any church and community. 

An assistant pastorate is not generally considered 
the best vantage ground possible for a minister to 
make himself felt—unless, perhaps, Dr. Bradford 
be the pastor—but in a noteworthy way Mr. Berry’s 
influence has been felt in the social and civic life of 
Montclair. He has also been faithful and effective 
in conferences and state work. 

As president of the New York Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, by his sagacity and fidelity he has changed the 
whole atmosphere of the institution, and in co-op- 
eration with a congenial executive board has pro- 
vided as good a program as could be wished. We 
congratulate the people of Wallingford for a min- 
istry of cheer and courage from one of abounding 
spiritual and physical vigor during the days while 


they anxiously pray that health may be restored to 
their own beloved pastor. 

By the resignation of Rev, Ellsworth Bonfils Pat- 
erson and the state lose an earnest and consecrated 
worker. His fortitude and never failing hope in a 
somewhat difficult field have won the admiration of 
all his friends. May his cheery face, honesty of 
thought and statement and deep consecration long 
be an inspiration in some new field of service. 


A Free and Growing Church 


First Church, East Orange, Rev. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, pastor, got to work on its “ own salvation,” 
Feb. 22, and worked its way “out” with such en- 
thusiasm that $10,000 raised that day has grown to 
$10,500. This debt has been hanging over the 
church ever since its erection in 1890. 

This is only an incident, however, one more evi- 
dence of the quiet but powerful, vital development 
taking place under Mr. Vernon’s leadership. 

Another evidence is found in the growth of the 
missionary spirit. This church invited Mr. Wishard, 
two or three years ago, to present his scheme of 
having every church able to do so undertake the 
support of a missionary. Under this kind of per- 
sonal interest the offerings to foreign missions are 
ten times what they were, that of last year being 
$1,053, the largest in the state. Here is a sugges- 
tion for churches staggering under debts—get a 
missionary ; and self-respect will find a way to pay 
legitimate bills, 

Another indication of the spirit which could pay 
& $10,000 debt is to be found in the prayer meeting 
with its attendance varying from 100 to 200, If 
you wish to know how this is secured, get Mr. 
Vernon to lead the meeting. 

The work which reveals most convincingly the 
personal grip of the pastor is the so called Literary 
Society. Mr. Vernon believes that for the pastor 
to approach the Bible in one way and the people 
in another is confusing to the intellect and destruc- 
tive of spiritual life. Like most educated ministers 


Continued on page 502. 
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of Testimony’ 


The Witness in His Relation to the World 


By Pror. EDWARD I. BoswoRTH 


1. A supporter of law and order [Rom. 
13: 1-7]. The early Christian teachers 
seem to have found it necessary to warn 
their converts against the danger of de- 
preciating the value of existing civil au- 
thority. Both Peter [1 Pet. 2: 13-17] 
and Paul are found advocating positive 
views on this subject. The Jewish ele- 
mert in the church had brought into the 
church with it the traditional Jewish dis- 
like of foreign civil control, and this tra- 
ditional prejudice was in danger of being 
intensified by their expectation of the 
speedy coming of the Messiah to estab- 
lish the long hoped for “kingdom of 
God.” The Gentile element in the church, 
too, had been powerfully moved by the 
apostolic presentation of the nearness of 
the Messianic kingdom, and were in dan- 
ger of thinking too lightly of existing 
governments. The sanity with which 
Paul, the Christian mystic and believer 
in the speedy coming of the Lord, dealt 
with all practical problems is well illus. 
trated by his teaching upon this point. 
He was always a strenuous advocate of 
law and order, even in the spontaneous 
and deeply emotional meetings of the 
believers [1 Cor. 14: 39, 40]. He had at 
this time in his life been so often pro- 
tected from Jewish spite by the strong 
hand of Roman law [e. g., Acts 18: 12-16] 
that he had special reason for appre. 
ciating the value of good government. 

The spirit which he inculcates here in 
Romans involves the willing payment of 
taxes for the support of government. The 
loyal Christian citizen pays his taxes 
gladly from the same motive that leads 
him to pay his church subscription, 
namely, that he is thus contributing to 
the support of a divinely established in- 
stitution [y. 1]. The loyal Christian citi- 
zen is to “honor” those who hold office 
{v. 7], and to see to it that men are put 
into office whom he can honor ! 

2. A neighborly man [vs. 8-10]. The 
Christian is a man who meets not only 
his obligations to the civil authorities but 
his obligations to all men. He leaves no 
debt unpaid [v. 8]. His creditors do not 
sniff at his Christianity. The spirit of 
righteousness and justice characterizes 
him. There is one fundamental obliga- 
tion that he must keep discharging all his 
life leng, and that is the obligation to love 
his neighbor. He is to be a neighborly 
man. Paul here, in perpetuation of the 
teaching of Jesus, makes religion to be 
primarily a neighborhood matter. Some 
dislike to think of genuine Christianity as 
consisting in getting on well with their 
neighbors. But this conception of the 
Christian life stands out boldly here: 
“Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This is to us a commandment of wide ex- 
tent for the ends of the earth have now 
movedintoour neighborhood. In our day 
the world has become one great neighbor- 
hood. Itis also a commandment compre- 
hensive in its content. There is no spe- 
cific requirement of the Old Testament 
law regarding human relationships that 
would not be essentially met if this princi- 





* Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for April 19. Text, Rom. 13: 7-14, 


ple were adopted. Paul seemed to his Phar- 
isaic contemporaries to be dangerously 
lax in his theology because he sometimes 
seemed to discard the sacred law of Moses. 
He felt certain, however, that if a man 
could be brought under the personal in- 
fluence of Jesus Christ he would surely 
become a neighborly man and would so 
more than realize the ideal presented in 
the law, though in so doing he discarded 
some specific requirements of the law. 
This principle went further than the law. 
The law simply required him to keep his 
hands off from his neighbor : ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
not kill, thou shalt not steal.” This prin- 
ciple requires him to lend a helping hand. 

8. Alert for the new civilization [vs. 
11-14]. One motive for the faithful dis- 
charge of civil obligations and for living 
the neighborly life is the recognized near- 
ness of the new civilization. The “sal- 
vation,” or happy life in the coming king- 
dom, was nearer than it had been a few 
years before when they had begun the 
Christian life [v.11]. The new day was 
almost dawning [v. 12]. The Lord would 
soon come to introduce the new order and 
they must be ready. They were to ex- 
perience the purifying influence of a great 
hope. It was to make them alert. They 
were to be keenly watching for the first 
signs of on-coming day, for the earliest 
indications of the dawning of the new 
civilization of brotherly, neighborly men. 
Men whose eyes are eagerly searching the 
horizon for the first glad signs of the new 
order will surely pay their debts ; they 
will not dull their senses by the use of 
narcotics ; nor deaden them by licentious- 
ness; nor weaken them by quarreling 
with those who do not agree with them 
[v.13]. But they will cultivate a deepen- 
ing friendship with their Lord. Since his 
fundamental characteristic is unselfish- 
ness, the condition of deepening friend- 
ship with him is that they too shall be de- 
veloping the unselfish habit. They must 
no longer make any provision for the 
maintenance of the selfish habit [v. 14]. 
Then they will be fit to pass on into the 
civilization of unselfish, brotherly men. 
The recognition of the great law of con- 
tinuity of life is changing our conception 
of the future life and making it perfectly 
evident that the future life, in the nature 
of the case, will be only for those who can 
live it. The supreme duty of the present, 
therefore, is to get a start in living it. 
He who, under the influence of Jesus 
Christ, is beginning really to love his 
neighbors, including the heavenly Father, 
who is his nearest neighbor, is making the 
requisite preparation for the life to come. 





It is just beginning to occur to labor leaders 
that anti-trust legislation may prove more 
dangerous to their control over organized 
labor than to the development of organized 
capital. 
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For Endeavorers . 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April12-18, Christ’s Teaching about 


the Resurrection. 
(Easter meeting). 

Compared with the total amount of his 
teaching on different subjects Jesus said 
little about the resurrection. Whenever the 
subject comes up in the gospel records it is 
usually in connection with some incident, as 
in this great chapter, or with some one’s 
query about the matter. Apparently it was 
not one of the essential themes of Jesus’ 
message like the fatherhood of God or the 
brotherhood of man. He did not think it his 
chief business to illuminate the minds of curi- 
ous persons in the first of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The life that now is, its tremendous 
significance, its golden possibilities, its bugle 
call to valiant service-—this was the subject 
that engrossed Jesus’ attention, not the life 
that is to be in some far Elysian vale where 
struggle and pain are unknown. 


John 11: 21-27, 40-44. 


And yet the close student of Jesus’ words 
can hardly resist the conviction that the be- 
lief in immortality underlay and in a measure 
permeated all that he said and thought. 
There was a suggestion of indignation in his 
tone when heanswered the quibbling question 
teuching the family relationships of the fu- 
ture by asserting the one belief that needs 
emphasis, namely, that God is not the God of 
the dead but of the living. What does all his 
fatherly oversight over the haman race mean, 
his training and discipline of men into his 
own likeness, if at the end of thirty, fifty or 
one hundred years each human life is to be 
snuffed out as a candle? 





One point, however, stands out distinctly 
in Jesus’ teaching. The after life will mean 
closer association with himself, a fuller real- 
ization of fellowship begun here, but often 
interrupted by the intrusions of worldly in- 
terests, sometimes clouded by our own doubts 
and fears. “That where I am there }e may 
be also.”” Could any assurance have been 
more comforting to the disciples? Love 
ciaims itsown. As Tennyson sings: 

And not for this on death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart; 
He put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak. 
Somehow we must get our own back again if 
we have to compass sea and land and go 
through fire and floods. Jesus gives full 
credit to this native and unconquerable in- 
stinct of the human heart. If love to Christ 
be the crowning passion of a man’s nature 
then he will see to it that that love will find 
its own again after the sleep of death. 





But there is a still deeper truth even than 
this involved in those words, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” I cannot fathom them 
or begin to interpret them, but they must 
mean one thing certainly; that the kind of 
life which Jesus led stands as the type of 
life which will insure immortality. It is the 
only kind of life that according to the laws 
which govern the survival of the fittest ought 
to persist. It is the only kind of life which 
going on century after century, eon after 
eon, can yield any reward to those who live 
it. Such tragedies as we have been reading 
about lately emphasize the absolute impossi- 
bility of holding any theory of immortality 
which provides for the presence in heaven of 
any persons besides those who have the heavy- 
enly mind. Read in connection with this 
subject Dr. Washington Gladden’s little book- 
let, The Practice of Immortality. Recall 
Jesus’ words about being counted worthy to 
obtain the resurrection from the dead. Let 
this be our ruling impulse, and let us not 
fritter away time speculating whether there 
is any hereafter or in what pusuits we shall 
be engaged when we leave this earth. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Lady Rose’s Daughter 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel,* 
founded upon the memoirs of Mile. Julie 
de Lespinasse, bas already awakened a 
war of opinions, both as to its value as a 
story and as to the propriety of an un- 
acknowledged transcript which follows so 
closely the experiences of a real woman. 
We may dismiss the question of borrow- 
ing with the opinion that it would have 
been at once more gracious and more con- 
sonant with the usages of our time to have 
made acknowledgment, while the fact 
that the memoirs were followed so closely 
—even to the adoption of the first name 
of the heroine, puts all thought of an at- 
tempted concealment out of the question. 

The first question is more difficult. The 
most exacting reader cannot, indeed, com- 
plain that Mrs. Ward does not give full 
measure, The stage is full, but not 
crowded, the action is intense, we miss 
the didactic or polemic purpose of the 
author’s earlier books without regret: 
but the story shows as clearly as ever 
Mrs. Ward’s love of complex characters 
and difficult situations. Nor has she de- 
prived herself of the mystical note in 
life. Her hero is a mystic who wins his 
fight for his own soul and another’s by 
dint of spiritual power. Twice the hero- 
ine sees or foresees distant events in a 
kind of second sight. Five times, at 
least, emphasis is laid upon the power of 
ancestral religion, working out in moods 
of the lives of modern unbelievers. 

In the central situation of the book the 
heroine is allowed to come so near abso- 
lute moral shipwreck that we at first wel- 
come her rescue and retrieval without too 
close inquiry as to its reality or its possi- 
bility. We feel from the first moment of 
her yielding that the author likes her 
heroine too well to allow it to become a 
fall in fact. And yet her will is fully and 
perseveringly committed and the accident 
—Mrs. Ward hints at Providence—which 
stands between Julie Le Breton and total 
loss of self-respect brings no real moral 
shock and no ascertainable repentance. 
As the passion of the lovers carries them 
outside the laws of social morality, so the 
marriage which is used as a solution of 
the difficulty is not a marriage. 

To this difficult position of Julie Le 
Breton’s surrender to passion for the sake 
of aselfishly-calculating lover who owes 
her already his great success in life, Mrs. 
Ward leads up with elaborate care. Julie’s 
birth and the sufferings of her mother, 
her inherited contempt for the regula- 
tions of social morality, her training in 
French ideas of arranged marriages, 
which helps to justify her lover’s selfish- 
ness ; her love, which grows by service 
rendered and culminates in days of part- 
ing when her lover’s admiration changes 
suddenly to passion at the very moment 
of her suffering under cruel conventions 
of society—all these prepare the way, how 
successfully the reader must judge. For 
our own part we find it increasingly diffi- 
cult, as we go on, not to remember that 
her lover was a cad and a coward, who 
meant to use her friendship for his utterly 


*Lady Rose’s Daughter, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
pp. 490. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


selfish aims and that she knew it all the 
time ; or to ignore the fact that his sud- 
den love refused the simple way that 
would have justified her though at the 
cost of his ambition and of another 
woman’s disappointment. The marriage 
into which she enters never becomes quite 
intelligible on her own part—much less 
the husband’s, though its working out 
into a real affection in the prospect of a 
wholly new and congenial life of power 
and service is natural enough. 

Julie Le Breton has many of the patri- 
cian virtues with some of the servile 
vices. She does net on the whole, im- 
prove on acquaintance—which means a 
second reading; and we incline at last 
to sympathize with Lady Henry and Sir 
Wilfred Bury, who are insensible to her 
charms. The little circle of friends by 
whose fidelity she is upheld is drawn with 
care and variety. They are strongly in- 
dividualized .types, if not so complex as 
the heroine and hero. The latter, half 
mystic, half practical man of business, 
seems a little shadowy at times. The 
older men and women are more convinc- 
ing. It is a powerful, though in many 
ways a painful and disagreeable story. 
And skillful as it is, the machinery is far 
too evident and fails at critical times in 
its purpose of illusion and consequent 
delight. 


ART 
illet, Py Romain eet. pp. 200. E, P. 
Dutton 0. 75 cents 


Millet was the Puritan of t French art. Brought 
up in Normandy, of peasant stock, and edu- 
cated in a simple and severe home piety he 
found his mission in the poetic interpretation 
of the peasant life to which his soul belonged, 
He repudiated the socialism which has been 
read into his work. A sentence or two will 
show his attitude: “If one would produce true 
and natural art one must avoid the theater.” 
“TI repudiate with all my might the democratic 
side, as understood in club language. I am 
a peasant of peasants.” This is an admirably 
sympathetic and clear sketch of the life and 
work of a great poet-artist, fully illustrated 
and in the handsome and convenient form of 
the Popular Library of Art. 

Watteau and His School, LTE Edgcumbe Staley. 

pp. 160. Macmillan Co. 

Watteau, himself a sibey and fitful genius, 
is the painter of gay scenes of court life in 
parks and forests, the limner of comedians 
and clowns, who put on canvas the burst of 
revelry in the days of reaction which fol- 
lowed on the sour devotion of the old age of 
Louis XIV. He was not only the fashionable 
painter of his day, but also the founder of a 
school which followed his methods and came 
near to his successes. Mr. Staley has given 
us a full and interesting account of his life 
and a careful estimate of his art and that of 
his followers. The illustrations are of un- 
usually high quality and the book takes a 
good place in the series, Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture. 

Pprbincn Pars Days, Pe As reo Prague Smith. pp. 
The four artists sketched with appreciative 
sympathy in this handsome book are Millet, 
Corot, Rosseau and Barye. Mr. Smith knew 
them all in a summer spent at Barbizon. The 
book is not made up of art criticism, though 
it treats of methods and opinions; it attempts 
rather to convey a picture of the men in their 
life history and surroundings as a help to 
popular understanding and appreciation of 
their work. The illustrations are well chosen 
for the purpose and give a good idea of the 
remarkably contrasted ideals and methods 
of this famous group of artist friends. 


EDUCATION 
Advanced Algebra for Galle es and Schools, 
b wm, J. Milne, Ph. D., . pp. 608, Am. 
ook Co. $1.50. 


The knowledge of algebra required for ad- 
mission to our best scientific and technical 
echools is constantly increasing. To prepare 
students for these tests Dr. Milne has modi- 
fied his Academic Algebra and added a suf- 
ficient amount of entirely new matter to fur- 
nish in this volume a complete course in ele- 
mentary and advanced algebra, and to afford 
a basis for special work in this direction. 
The press work is unusually clear. 

rt Blements of General Method, by Chas. 


McMurry, Ph. D. pp. 331. Macmilian Co. 
$0 cents, 


The most successful attempt yet made to guide 
the common school course by the ideas of the 
empirical psychologist. The argument con- 
sists in a representation of the mutual rela- 
tions and courtesies between studies, the edu- 
cative results of apperception, the inevitable 
blending of the inductive and deductive men- 
tal processes, the rich materials of American 
history as suitable mental food for children 
and underlying all important problems of edu- 
cation as the practical key, the well-grounded 
Herbartian theory of “‘ Interest.’ 

Electrical Problems for r, Pie. and 8tu- 


dents, by Wm y Hoo + and Roy T. 
Wells, M. 8. pp.1 70. inn & Go 


-A demand has arisen for a text- oom ia elec- 


trical instruction, and this little book is an 
attempt to meet such a need. Most of these 
problems have been presented to students of 
Tufts College. 

Gendre de M. Poirier, att Emile Augier 


Le 
and Jules Sandeau, edited by Edwin C. Roedder, 
Ph.D. pp.144. Am. Book Co. 40 cents. 


Armo 1870, by Detlev von are edited b 
oN Wiihelm Bernhardt. pp. 138. D. C. Heat 


ag gg Cinna, edited by John E. Matzke, 
.D. 128. D.C. Heath & Co. 


rn mci ‘to la France, by G. Bruno, edited by 

L.C. Syms. pp. 241. Am. Book Co, 60 cents, 
Three hundred editions testify to the popu- 
larity of this book in the France which it 
describes in a story about two boys who es- 
cape from Lorraine after the German occu- 
pation and travel in search of their father’s 
brother. It is admirably adapted for a French 
reader, not only by its simple style, but by 
the variety of its vocabulary and its lively 
pictures of French manners and ideals. 


JUVENILE 


The New Boy at Dale, by Ones. E. Rich. 
pp. 293. Harper & Bros. $1.25 ne 


A spirited and entertaining story yt boys, 
which will hold attention by its appeal to the 
love of sport and by a well-woven chain of 
adventure. The incidents are not impossible, 
though some of them are improbable enough, 
but a good proportion is kept and the mélo- 
dramatic is skillfully avoided. The hero is 
a manly fellow, and the atmosphere, if rather 
strenuous and warlike, is helpfully bracing 
and pure. But we wish that the schoolboy 
villain had been a little more credible. 
Marion’s Days in Ger- 


s Experiences: School 
many, by Lucy A. Hill. pe. 266. Educational 
Pub. Co., Boston. 75 cen 


This account of boarding school life in Ger- 
many will interest girls in spite of the stilted 
conversation in which it abounds. Incident- 
ally a good deal of information is given about 
German customs and history. 

Kindergarten Stories for the Home and 


Sunday School, by Laura Ella Cragin. pp. 316. 
New Era Publishing Co., Chicago. - 


The preface contains helpful suggestions to 
teachers, and is followed by a kindergarten 
program and notes giving detailed instruction 
by which the class hour may be made fruitful. 
The body of the volume contains some sixty 
stories about the life of Christ, interspersed 
with illustrative tales from history and fiction, 
all told in a simple and engaging manner. 
The book is abundantly and handsomely il- 
lustrated. Mothers with little ones will find 
it of value, 
The Red Miriok, by Anna M. Bae, pp. 127; 
Shan Folk Lore Stories, , AY riggs, 
M. D. pp. 108, Am. Baptist Pub. Boctety. 
cents net, 
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In story form considerable information is im- 
parted about the customs and superstitions of 
Asiastic peoples. Korea is the scene of the 
Red Miriok. The latter half of the book is 
devoted to an interesting collection of typical 
Burmese folk tales. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Phillips Brooks, by William Lawrence, D. D. 
pp. 61.  ioughton, iffiin & Co. 50 cents. 


Substantially the address given at Trinity 
Church, Boston, on the tenth anniversary of 
the great preacher’s death. Bishop Lawrence 
writes from the standpoint of a Churchman 
disposed to consider Dr. Brooks as an ideal, 
if not a representative member of his com- 
munion. His analysis of Dr. Brooks’s theo- 
logical position is particularly strong and 
suggestive. 

i ° . 154. Macmillan 

SP RSE et! MAT. DP 


A few courageou, unconventional and rever- 
ent essays translated from the German by 
Prof. F.G. Peabody. The writer believes that 
the ruling class of the future must be the work- 
ing class. This democratic note continues 
through the book. It is an app2al for a stren- 
uous life, a warning against waste of time in 
useless reading and social functions, and a 
plea for the acceptance of a moral order. It 
all might be a sermon from the text, “As thy 
days, so shalt thy strength be.” 
Manhood-makin Rey. Alexander Lewis, 
Ph. D. pp. 215. Fig Press. $1.00 net. 
The peculiarity of this book will be appre- 
ciated by young men. It is not a collection of 
“talks,” but a weaving together of direct 
answers received in personal letters by the 
author from forty men of national reputation. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


The advice on manners and morals becomes 
impressive when reinforced by such consensus 
of opinion and novelty of illustration. The 
chapters on Books, Gambling and Investment 
of Money are so well written that they must 
be influential. 

The 5g , a the 


‘Wrong 
Dutton & O5 gi 


A translation - ri cco read befere the 
Vienna Law Society in 1889. It is a fragment 
of a work on psychology which aims to dem- 
onstrate the subjective view of ethics. In 
the author’s opinion the natural sanction for 
law and morality is not in the command of a 
higher power, not in the habitaal feeling of 
compulsion, not in fear or hope as motives, 
but in a certain inherent valuation, all ethical 
judgment being similar to the working of 
the laws of logic. The lecture strongly urges 
upon law students an adequate philosophical 
culture. 
A eee meng gg ree Lt) Pinos 
res, edited Laura wood, 
Ph.D. pp. 100. Riverside llamas” Deen 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 
Epoch Making Papers in United States His- 
sory edited by, Marshali Stewart Brown. PP. 
Macaulay’s mpeey on lord Clive, with 
ineridestios and notes by J. W. Pearce, Ph. 
pp. 186; Treasure Inland, by Robert’ Louis 
venson, edited by Vance, PhD. pp. 
229. Macmillan Co. Each 35 cents. 


We welcome with enthusiasm each new addi- 
tion to this series of ‘‘ Pocket Classics.” In 
every volume we have seen thus far we have 
marveled at the good print, good binding, 
careful editing and valuable introductory 
matter all offered for an extremely low price. 


2, Brentano. of R 


ht and 
rentano. pp. 126. E. P. 


’ We advise our readers to keep watch for ad- 


ditions to the series. 





Book 


Ben Hur is in its one hundred and eleventh 
edition. 

Current History has been absorbed by Cur- 
rent Literature, published in New York. 


A collection of the verse composed by the 
late Mr. Joseph Cook is about to be published 
by the Knickerbocker Press. 


Josephine Daskam (please drop the Dodge 
by the request of Miss D.) is engaged to a 
widower, a graduate of Yale. There will be 
another name dropped before long. 


A pamphlet in memory of Miss Abbie B. 
Child, late editor of Life and Light and home 
secretary of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
is in press and will appear at an early date. 
It is edited by Mrs. Joseph Cook and Miss 
Stanwood. 

Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes has decided to dis- 
tribute her famous husband’s library among 
the Wesleyan local preachers by giving to the 
most necessitous; and up to date there have 
been more than one thousand applications for 
the coveted volumes. Here isa hint for other 
ministers’ widows. 


The Boston Transcript has added to its al- 
ready richly crowded columns and unusual 
variety of departments a department of bibli- 
ography, where all news pertaining to book 
collecting, old manuscripts, autograph letters, 
book plates and kindred subjects will be 
given from week to week in the Wednesday 
issue. 


The Book Lovers’ Library and the Tabard 
Inn are now both established in London and 
in the Eoglish provincial cenfers, and the 
Tribune's London correspondent reports that 
they have started off with a rush and in com- 
petition with Smith’s and Mudie’s. Better and 
quicker service, cleaner books and a more 
exclusive circle of clients are guaranteed. 


Rev. John Kelman of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
who visited this country last year and made 
an excellent impression at Northfield and in 
Boston, is bringing out this spring through 
O iphant, Anderson and Ferrier a careful 
study of the religious faith of Robert Louis 
Stevenson—a book which has grown out of 
one of his Bible class talks to university men. 


Chat 


No more delightful books alas! from the 
author of A Journey to Nature. Now that 
he is dead we learn that J. P. M. or J. P. 
Mowbray was a fictitious name, as fictitious 
as his other earlier pseudonym, ‘“‘ Nym 
Crinkle,” taken by the late Andrew C. 
Wheeler, formerly a well-known journalist 
in New York city, gifted as a critic of fiction 
and literature. 

Harpers & Bros. continue the policy of ab- 
sorbing new periodicals and authors. The 
Metropolitan magazine recently passed into 
their hands, and now the firm of R. H. Rus- 
sell & Co. has been absorbed, Mr. Russell be- 
coming associated with the Harper House, 
and the work of Charles Dana Gibson, George 
Ade, F. P. Dunne and other authors and ar- 
tists going over to the ambitious old firm, 
which under the direction of Mr. George 
Harvey is showing so much life and vitality. 

The death in Florence, Italy, aged seventy- 
eight years, of Charles Godfrey Leland, jour- 
nalist, philologist, poet and author of many 
serious literary works, removes a unique 
figure from the ranks of American literary 
men. Never popular, save for a time through 
his Hans Breitman ballads, he was master of 
an enormous amount of varied information, a 
delver into out-of-the-way folk lore and 
linguistic beginnings, and an independent 
thinker on the deeper problems of life. His 
autobiography is one of the most realistic pic- 
tures we know of the intellectual life of the 
Middle States during the time when he was 
a youth and young man. 

Japan has just conferred the Second Class 
Order of the Rising Sun on Professors West- 
lake and Holland, eminent English writers on 
international law, as a way of showing her 
indebtedness to them for service rendered at 
critical times in Japanese history, when, by 
their interpretation of international law and 
by their stout advocacy of Japan’s rights and 
of her genuine measure of civilization, they 
have saved Great Britain from taking posi- 
tions hostile to Japan. It is a fine incident, 
showing that the man of culture, the aca- 
demic authority, does play a part in the mak- 
ing of history, and that sooner or later he gets 
his reward. 
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BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 5, Sunday. The Proof by Service. 

Matt. 11: 2-6. 

Because John’s time was short he tried to 
hurry Jesus. The answer was by works of 
service, not display. Note the climax. The 
poor have the good tidings preached to them. 
That was the new and greatest thing, greater 
than raising the dead. Service to mun is still 
the most effective testimony in Christ’s honor. 
We cannot raise the dead, we can carry good 


tidings to the poor. 


April 6. Praise of the Forerunner. Matt. 

11: 7-19, 

Christ’s message implied a rebuke, he 
would not leave that impression on the minds 
of the people. ‘‘ He that is but little in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater ’’—this is a diffi- 
cult saying, for the greatness of all the 
prophets is summed up in John. Use it to 
emphasize the epoch-making quality of 
Christ’s work. It is in the long view that 
wisdom is justified. “Fools and children 
jadge of unfinished work.” 


April7. Lost Opportunities.—Matt. 11: 20-24, 

All that we know of Chorazin is that Jesus 
taught and healed men there and that its 
people definitely rejected him. What a terri- 
ble single entry on the book of life. Remem- 
ber the principle of judgment (Luke 12: 48). 
We are judged in proportion to our opportu- 
nities. Here is a hint of many unrecorded 
works and words of Jesus. 


April 8. Help for the Heavy Laden.—Matt. 

11: 25-30. 

Christ alone reveals the Father. But it 
does not follow that he works only in ways 
which we can see. “The Son willeth”’—we 
have the measure of his wish, at least, in this 
broad invitation. Every weary and care-bur- 
denei soul has a special claim. His rest is 
not idleness—the figure is the yoke, which is 
an instrument of ease and efficiency in work. 


April9. Refusing Signs.—Matt. 12: 38-45. 

Men are always struggling to get out of that 
realm of faith in which God has deliberately 
placed his children, where the will must work 
and self committal is the law of progress. 
There is no educative force in an intellectu- 
ally convincing miracle. Remember what 
Abraham in Christ’s parable says about one 
raised from the dead. If angels had helped 
Christ to David’s throne he would have had 
no motive force for the moral uplifting of the 
world. Men will be absolutely convinced at 
the judgment, but we have no hint that their 
characters will change. 


April 10. Running Away from God.—Jonah 

1: 1-10, 

Jonah sailed for the ends of the earth to es- 
cape2 from God: he might have shortened his 
voyage with Ps. 139: 9-10. The paradox of 
Christian experience is that the only escape 
from God isin God. Contrast Jonah’s reluc- 
tance with Christ’s alacrity in giving up his 
life for men [[sa. 53: 5-7; John 10: 17, 18]. 


April 11. The Sign of Jonah.—Jonah 1; 

11-17; 2: 1-10. 

Jesus takes Jonah as atype of his death and 
burial and resurrection. There is nothing in- 
credible in the details of the story, unless we 
deny that God ever employs uncommon means 
for special purposes. Great fish swallow men 
at every opportunity and men not infrequently 
spend more than seventy-two hours without 
breath or motion. But whether the book 
is history or poetry the essential thing is 
that every listener knew the story and would 
recognize the sign of God’s buried servant who 
was brought to life again. Connect chap. 2: 2 
with Ps. 16: 10 and remember the use of 
the latter made by both Peter and Paul 
( Aets 2: 27; 13: 35-37). 
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Calls 


ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., to Center Ch., Torring- 
ton, Ct., where he is supplying, for one year. 

ANDERSON, FRANK H., Plainview, Minn., to Du- 
rand, Wis. Accepts. 

ARTHUR, CHAS. W., Volney, N. Y., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Syracuse. Accepts. 

BAGNALL, FRED’K, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., gen. 
missionary of the C.8.S. and H. M. Societies, to 
Hart. Accepts. 

BECHTEL, PHILIP, Wagner, S. D., to Loveland, 
Col. Accepts, 

BRAITHWAITE, EDWARD E., formerly of Yarmouth, 
N.58., to Day St. Ch., W. Somerville, Mass. 

CARRUTHERS, JOHN B, Berlin Mills, N. H., to 8. 
Deerfield, Mass. Accepts. 

DAVIES, ARTHUR, Lamberton, Minn., to Hasty. 
Accepts. 

Davis, SAm’t I., to Nanticoke, Pa., under the 
H. M. Soc. Accepts. 

DORMAIER, CHRISTIAN, Mound City, 8. D., to 
Sugar City, Col. Accepts. 

ECKEL, FRANK E, Ward, Col., to work under 
H. M. Soc. at Rye. Accepts. 

EwaART, HuGH W., to Oriska, Fingal and Buchanan, 
N.D. Accepts. 

FLoopy, Ros’t J., recently assistant pastor at 
Shawmut Ch., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Im- 
manuel Ch., Worcester, and is at work. 

Futca, Jas. M., Taylor Ch, Pine Grove, Fla., to 
serve also at Raiford. Accepts. 

—- E. I.,to Edmore and Lawton, N.D. Ac- 
cepts. 

GRAHAM, JAS. M., Talley, Ala., to Tip. Accepts. 

HARRIS, Ransom C., S. dill, Ala., to Tenbroeck. 
Accepts. 

HatcH, Davin P., formerly of South Ch., Law- 
rence, Mass., to Franklin, N. H. 

HEATHCOTE, ARTHUR 8., to become permanent 
pastor at Belgrade, Minn. Accepts, conditioned 
on financial circumstances. 

HELSER, Mrs. Mary A., to work under the H. M. 
Soc. at Sargent, Neb. Accepts. 

HrnMay, A. H., to Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io. Ac- 
cepts. 

HopGDON, FRANK W., Orange, N. J., to Plymouth 
Ch., Des Moines, [o, Accepts, to begin May 1. 

HOLCOMBE, GILBERT T., Brule, Wis., to Steam- 
boat Rock, Io. Accepts. 

IDE, HERBERT C., appointed acting pastor for one 
year, beginning March 22, at South Ch., New 
Britain, Ct. 

IoRNS, BENJ., Turtle River, Minn., to serve also 
Solway and 8. Bemidji. Accepts. 

JANES, HENRY, Newton Falls, O., accepts call to 
Reed City, Mich. 

JONES, JAY J., student at Cedar Falls, Io., to 
Parkersburg. Accepts. 

JUELL, H. C., to Climax, Minn., under the H. M. 
Soc. Accepts. 

KEELER, A. B., Oberlin Coll., to Cass, Io. Accepts. 

KERN, ANDREW, Lansing Ridge, Io., to Traynor. 
Accepts. 

KING, CHRISTOPHER C., Antioch, Ga., to work 
under the H. M. Soc. at Atlanta. Accepts. 

LARKE, EDMUND, to remain another year at Ber- 
thold,N.D. Accepts. 

LiInqQvulstT, Nixs J., to Cannon Falls, Minn., under 
the H. M. Soc. Accepts. 

MARCY, FRANK L., Athol, Kan., to give half his 
time to Kensington. Accepts. 

MARTIN, J. J., to Binger, Okl. Accepts. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN H., Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to become assistant pastor at First Ch., 
same city. 

MCKNIGHT, JOHN A., to remain a third year at 
First Ch., Dracut, Mass., with an increase of $200 
in salary. 

MILLs, CHAS. L., to work for H. M. Soc. in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Accepts. 

MoorkE, NEwToN, Rochester and Brighton, O., to 
Presb. Ch., Pittsburg, Pa. Declines. 

NEVILL, ALFRED W., to work under H. M. Soc. at 
Wallace, Neb. 

NICHOLS, JOHN T., Fremont, Wn., supt. Seattle 
Church Extension Society, to give most of his 
time to Queen Anne Hill Ch., Seattle, to aid in 
erecting a house of worship. Accepts. 

OLson, SEVERT, Velva, N. D., to Granville, under 
the H.M. Soc. Accepts. 

PARSONS, HENRY W., who has been supplying at 
Burtrum, Minn., to serve that church and Grey 
Eagle. Accepts. 

RitTcaik, Davip H., Endeavor, Wis., to Poysippi. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

RoGERs, Lewis G., Fitch Memorial Ch., Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Rochester. Accepts. 

ScaFE, C. R., to Fruita, Col. Accepts. 

SMITH, G. ERNEST, recently of Sauk Center, Minn., 
to Cornish. Accepts. 

SOLANDT, D. M., to First Ch., Kingston, Ont., 
where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

SPALDING, GEO. B., Jr., to Fryeburg, Me., where 
he has been supplying. 

STILLMAN, Orson A., to Buffalo, Wyo. Accepts. 

WEATHERWAX, FRANKLIN W., Eden and Mel- 
bourne, Fla., to serve also Ft. Pierce. Accepts. 


Record of the Week 


WELSH, JoHN W., Plymouth Chapel, Evanston, 
Ill., to First Ch., Princeton. Accepts. 

WHALLEY, JoHN, Hart, Mich., to Wagner, 8. D. 
Accepts. 

Wo Fr, Ros’, to Getchell, Wn. Accepts. 

Woop, ARTHUR M., to Carbondale, Pa. Accepts. 

Worn, FRiIgpRICcH, German Ch., Naperville, IIL, 
to Cedar Mills, Ore., under the H. M. Soc. Ac- 
cepts. 

YounG, Harry W., Seattle, Wn., for five years 
a missionary of the Cong. 8.8. and Pub. Soc., to 
become associate superintendent of the Seattle 
Congregational Church Extension Society. Ac- 
cepts. 

ZUMSTEIN, WM. C., Traynor, Io., to Lansing 
Ridge. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DAVEY, R. G., i. Upper Montclair, N. J., Mch 26. 
Sermon, Dr. C. E. Jefferson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. F. Berry, F. W. Baldwin, F. W. Hodg- 
don, C. L. Goodrich and Dr. A. H. Bradford. 

Jump, HERBERT A., i. Brunswick, Me., Mch 26. 
Sermon, Rev. W. N. Clarke, D.D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. 0. W. Folsom, W. P. Fisher and 
P. F. Marston. 

KILBON, JouN L., i. Park Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
Mch 25. Sermon, Dr. A. E. Dunning ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs, H. L. Bailey, 8. H. Woodrow and 
Drs. J. L. Barton, P. 8« Moxom and E. H. Had- 


lock. 
Resignations 
BILLINGTON, JAS., Bonesteel, 8. D. 
Coombs, PurIuip, Richmond Ch., San Francisco, 
after a ten-year pastorate. 
DAVIS, SMITH C., Brimfield, Ill. 
Fiske, G. WALTER, S. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
HENSHAW, GORDON E., Little Valley, N. Y. (not 
N. J.) 


Hopapon, FRANK W., Orange, VN. J. 


McComas, Henry C., Trinity Ch., N. Attleboro, 
Mass., to take effect in June. 

McKniGat, Harry C., East Longmeadow, Mass., 
to take effect June 1, after a five-year pastorate. 

ScHUMAKER, W.., lic., Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io. 

WILLIAMS, WM., Old Town and Milford, Me., de- 
clines unanimous request to withdraw resigna- 


tion. 
Dismissions 
Cooper, Jas. W., South Ch., New Britain, Ct., 


Mch. 20. 
MASON, EDWARD B., Brunswick, Me., Mch 26. 


Stated Supplies 
Foster, FRANK H., Prof., Oberlin, O., at Second 
Ch., Oak Park, Ill., during the absence of Rev. 
Sydney Strong with the American Board’s depu- 
tation to Africa. 
Simpson, I. B., Scotch Presb., London, Tenn., at 
Hennessey, Okl., with a view to settlement. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


SouTH BEND, IND., reorganized 7 March, 28 mem- 


bers. 
Material Gain 


PAINESVILLE, O., First.—Auditorium repaired at a 
cost of about $3,000. Improvements include a 
new roof, interior decorations, windows of opal- 
escent glass in light tints, hard wood floor, car- 
pets, renovated cushions and pews and improved 
system of ventilation and lighting. At the re- 
opening, March 8, the sermon was by Prof. A. H. 
Currier, who has oftén ministered here ud in- 
terim; and a number of brief addresses were 
made by members, with sketches of six persons 
whose names are to appear in the memorial win- 
dows. Rev. A. F. Skeele is in the sixth year of 
his pastorate. 

PLYMOUTH, MA8S., Manomet.—Interior and exte- 
rior renovation, costing about $300. 

WEST WINFIELD, N. Y.—Painting of church ed- 
ifice at expense of $300. Fund started by the 
young people to fresco interior; advance in mis- 
sionary contributions and gift of $180 to the pas- 
tor, George C. De Mott. 


Increase of Salary 


AINSLIE, J. STUART, North Shore Ch., Chicago, 
has had salary increased to $3,000. 

AusTIN, Leon G., Washington Street Ch., Quincy 
Point, Mass., $50. 

NEWELL, WM. W., Compton Hill Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., $1,000, $500 available at once. 


Spiritual Activity 


ATLANTA, GA., First, Rev. H. H. Proctor, pastor. 
Meetings following observance of Week of Prayer, 
conducted by Evangelist Wharton. Nearly 200 
conversions; 61 accessions at February commun- 
ion. 

Boston, MASs., DORCHESTER, Pilgrim, W. H. 
Allbright, pastor. A week of meetings led by 
Col. Wm. J. Cozens, formerly of the Salvation 
Army. His speciaity is leading young people to 
Christian decision. Not a few have indicated 
their purpose to join the church. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., West PULLMAN, Rev. D. O. Bean. 
In the new tabernacle seating 1,400, four weeks’ 
meetings have been led by Evangelist W. A. Sun- 
day. Attendance averaged about 1,000, during 
the closing week 1,700, besides many turned 
away. Conversions estimated at 500. Free will 
offerings of the first three weeks, $1,200, paid for 
erection of tabernacle, and $1,000 was given at 
last service, for Mr. Sunday. Town stirred reli- 
giously as never before. 

CLAY CENTER, KAN., Lydia S. Brock, pastor. Three 
weeks’ meetings in charge of Evangelist Loule P. 
Law and Prof. E. 8. Phillips, singer, of Neosho, 
Mo. Conversions 140, of whom 35 are young 
men. 

E.Bowoops, N. D., C. L. Hall, missionary in charge 
for 27 years. Eight Indians received into the 
church on confession in February. 

FESSENDEN, N. D., C. A. Mack, pastor. Four 
weeks’ meetings led by Rev. W. H. Gimblett. 
Seventeen members received, 14 on confession. 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis., J. H. Chandler, Congrega- 
tional pastor. Four churches of differing denom- 
inations have formed a Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers, to do associated charity 
aod evangelistic work. Object, systematic and 
thorough evangelization of the community. First 
work, daily revival meetings to be held two weeks 
in Lent, led by Rev. OC. A. Caulkins of Lincoln, 
Neb. The city to be thoroughly canvassed to 
connect each family with some church. 

MANSFIELD, O., Mayflower, R. H. Edmonds, pastor. 
Four weeks of meetings, led by Rev. A. B. Hobbs, 
singing evangelist; 188 members received, 168 
on confession. 

Ox¥FoRD, MAss., Rev. C. M. Carpenter. At a re- 
cent communion service, two complete family 
groups—one representing three generations— 
ten persons in all, stood together at the altar, 
for baptism or admission to the church. The 
pastor’s class of men is taking a Running Course 
of Bible Study, in a room by itself. Union serv- 
ices with the Methodists have been held, con- 
ducted by Christian business men from Worcester. 

PORTLAND, ORE., First. In the first four months’ 
service of Dr. E. L. House, 100 members were 
received, 61 at one time. 

RIVERSIDE, CAL., Rev. E. D. Goff. Over 60 re- 
ceived at a recent communion, more than half of 
them men or boys, on confession. Under the 
earnest leadership of the pastor many of the mem- 
bers had been extending the invitation of the 
church to those not members. 

SPENCER, Mass., First. After two weeks’ special 
services held every night, over twenty persons 
accepted Christ. The pastor, Rev. C. J. Hawkins, 
conducted these services unaided. A young 
women’s Mission Club has been formed by the 
pastor’s wife. The pastor has organized a com- 
pany of Cadets among the young men. A large 
kindergarten department has been started in the 
Sunday school. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, CT., Rev. E. A. Burnham. 
A family of four received together, all but one on 
confession. Last year’s net gain, 23, was the 
largest of any year yet. 

West GRoTON, N. Y., after meetings led by Rev. 
and Mrs. L. 8. Chapin of Northfield, welcomed 15 
members, 14 on confession. Rev. W. F. Ireland 
conducts each week a pastor’s class of young 
people, and another of women in a remote part of 
the parish. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS N@ SUBSTITUTE 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hal!, April 6, 
10.30 P.M. 8 er, Dr. A. H. Plumb; subject, Rem: 
iniscences of Forty Years in the Boston Pulpit. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, Shawmut Church 
ton, April 15. Young People’s Denominational Rally. 

Y.M.C.A. Y lag fo Reikanas CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 

PAciFIC nai CONGREGATION AL CONGRESS, Seattle, 
Wh., May 8-18. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
May 14-16. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL Seon ART oP pesnaanen, 
Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 21-31. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 





New Jersey, Asbury Park, Way’ 5-0 21-22 
Missouri, Pierce City, 
New Hampsbire, Newport, May a 
Kansas, Salina, May 7-11 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 12 
llinois, Evanston, May 18 
Massachusetts, Goose Barrington, May 19-21 
Michigan, Cadill May 19-21 
New York, Brookiy: n, May 19-21 
hio, Akron, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
owa Creston, May 19-22 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 
Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DANIELS—In Olivet, Mich., March 21, Julia Burrage, 
wife of Joseph L. Daniels, aged 61 years 

PON D—In Winchester, Mass., March 23, Susan N., widow 
of Handel Pond, formerly ‘of Wrentham, in her 77th 
year. 

TITUS—In Ticonderoga, N. Y., March 26, Rev. Herbert 
R. Titus, aged 46 yrs. His pastorates, covering a 
period of twenty-one years, were Wilmington, Alburg 
aprings and McIndoe Falls, Vt., and Tic onderoga, 

Tl health compelled him to relinquish work is 
the” autumn of 1901, and the last year of his life has 
been one of great suffering. 














HvuMokrs feed on humors—the sooner you get rid 
of them the better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medi- 
cine to take. 


THE AMBROSE LECTURES.—Power, polish, wit, 
epigram—the Emersonian art and honesty in put- 
ting things! If you don’t want these star virtues 
in your course next winter don’t notice Britt’s 
notice of them and their New England friends on 
our page 466, 


THE Union Congregational Church of Maynard, 
Mass., has recently placed a contract for church 
furniture with the New York Sales Office of the 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works at 22 W. 
19th Street, New York city. Any of our readers 
needing goods in this line will receive a complete 
catalogue and full information by writing the above 
company. 


THIRTY-THREE DOLLARS CALIFORNIA,—Oregon 
and Washington points from Chicago via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, daily. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Two fast trains daily 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Pull- 
man Standard Tourist sleeping cars, observation 
and dining cars; free reclining chair cars, through 
without change. For tickets, reservations and full 
particulars apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


TOURS TO THE Paciric Coast.—Via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Account Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. For the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, at Los Angeles, Cal., May 21 to 
June 2, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run three personally-conducted tours to Los An- 
geles and the Pacific coast. These tours will leave 
New York May 12 and 13. Tour No. 1, covering 
twenty-four days, $139.50 from Boston ; Tour No. 2, 
covering forty-three days, including Yellowstone 
Park, $258 from Boston; Tour No. 3, covering 
thirty days, including Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
$164 from Boston. Proportionate rates from other 
points in New England. Arrangements may be 
made to return independently on Tours No. 1 and 
No. 3. Special Pullman trains will be used, and 
the services of a tourist agent, chaperon, baggage 
master, and official stenographer will be provided 
on each train. For itinerary giving rates and full 
information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, or George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








atherhood 


Much it owes to blood that’s good. 


Good blood is healthy blood, 
blood that is free from impurities, 
inherited or acquired, 
and full of vitality 
and vigor. It’s the 
kind of blood that is 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparl 


Which cures more Blood Diseases and Functional 
Weaknesses than any other medicine in the world. 


‘“T have been prescribing Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
the last three years and find it an excellent alterative 
and blood purifier. It produces the very best results 
where a medicine of the kind is required.’’ R. D. JACoBs, 
M. D., Vinton, Ohio. 


Accept no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. No substitutes 
act like them. 











DEAL DIRECT Ee FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
NQ rd 
vy 








learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits 
are saved to you, Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment, 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles,as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & ee COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBU } ite to 

Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. f nearest office. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Six years ago we began to hear about Arts 
and Crafts furniture. Steadily, year by year, 
the demand has grown. It is no longer a fad. 
It has come to stay, for it is built upon deep 
foundations of simplicity and truth. 

This class of cabinetwork should be seen in 
as large a display as possible, in order that the 
influence of its restraint and sincerity may be 
felt in the fullest degree. To that end we have 
decided upon an exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
furniture on an extended scale. Zz LEZ atid 

We have given up our main floor on Friend Street to this use, me's for the nent 
ten days we offer visitors a chance to examine the largest collection of this cabinet- 
work ever gathered together in Boston. 

Open daily from 8 to 5 30 o’clock. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Religious People Good 
Customers 


The business manager of the Cong. 8. S. & 
Publishing Society had occasion recently to 
draw off a list of the unpaid accounts due the 
house in Boston which had been standing for 
more than six months. On the society’s 
ledgers there are about 2,500 open accounts, 
about 2,000 of which show debit balances. Of 
these only 112, or less than five per cent., were 
found te be thus overdue. The accounts pay- 
able at the time of the society’s last quarterly 
report aggregated over $27,000, but were prob- 
ably more at this time. The amounts stand- 
ing for more than six months amounted 
to about $1,400, or only a little over five per 
cent. of the whole. Most of this, however, is 
regarded as perfectly good, even if rather 
slow. How little of it will eventually prove 
uncollectible may be inferred from the fact 
that with a business this year of over $200,000, 
much of which was done on credit, the loss 
by bad debts will probably amount to about 
$600, and this includes losses occasioned by 
the failure of several business firms, thus re- 
ducing losses from Sunday schools and 
ehurches to about $400. 

These facte, which are substantially true 
of the society’s Chicago branch as well, are 
interesting and also significant. Judged by 
ordinary commercial standards, Sunday 
schools, such as constitute a large propor- 
tion of the society’s debtore, have no business 
standing whatever. Bradstreet’s or Dun’s 
would never commend them as worthy of 
credit. They are not incorporated, they have 
no capital, assets or permanent officers. It 
might be supposed that a great risk would be 
incurred by freely trusting them to the extent 
of scores of thousands ef dollars annually. 
Yet few houses doing a credit business sus- 
tain so small a proportion of loss by bad debts 
as our society, a fact which speaks well for 
the honor of Congregational people as a class. 
Sunday schools and ministers se!dom refuse 
to pay a just debt, though they sometimes 
neglect it and are provokingly dilatory and 
occasionally unbusinesslike in their dealings, 
while sometimes they are disposed to resent 
the pressure necessarily exerted to effect set- 
tlements. But they are honest at heart, and 
that there is a satisfaction in having a con- 
stituency so largely made up of Christian 
people the officers of the society all gladly 
testify. 


Princeton Theelogical Seminary has gone 
South to get a professor of homiletics to take 
the place of Rev. William M. Paxton. Rev. 
Theoron H. Rice of Atlanta, Ga. has been 
elected. 


BOTTLE BABIES 











Bottle babies are so likely 
to get thin. What can be 
done? More milk, condensed 
milk, watered milk, household 
mixtures—try them all. Then 
try a little Scott’s Emulsion in 
the bottle. 

It does for babies what it 
does for old folks—gives new 
firm flesh and strong life. 
You'll be please with the re- 
sult. It takes only a little in 
milk to make baby fat. 


We'll send you a littieto try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE. 409 Pearl street, New York 
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A New Pastor for a College 
Church 


Few men go to their task with brighter prospect 
of bringing it to a happy issue than Rev. Herbert A. 
Jump, who assumes the pastorate of First Church, 
Brunswick, Me. A field embracing both a town and 
a college demands a leader of unusual ability, and 
those who know the man and the situation are con- 
fident that the right choice has been made. Mr, 
Jump is a man of genuinely religious spirit, thor- 
ough scholarship and executive ability. At Am- 
herst he distinguished himself along scholastic and 
literary lines, being editor-in-chief of the Literary 
Monthly. At Yale his studies led him far beyond 
the curriculum of the Divinity Sehool, and his intel- 





REV. HERBERT A. JUMP 


lectual leadership and ready speech made him in 
1897 her chief representative in the Intercollegiate 
Debate. These years, together with his experience 
at Hamilton, have made him not only a college man, 
but one who understands and sympathizes with 
college life and college men; while his athletic 
tastes, his keen study and love of nature, his musi- 
cal ability, his genial comradery, will win him a 
welcome on the campus and a place in student life. 

In town and parish he will be no less important a 
factor. In every good civic movement, in all social 
activities, he has been a prime mover; and numer- 
ous organizations—literary, athletic and musical— 
together with an enlarged and improved church, 
remain to show the scope of his work. Children 
find in him a friend, a sympathetic student and 
wise teacher. To young people, “ perplexed in faith 
but pure in deeds,” his positive and inspiring 
thought has interpreted this reconstructive period, 
and helped them “ at last to beat their music out.” 
In his achievements in a somewhat obscure and 
difficult parish, Mr. Jump has demonstrated ‘his 
fitness for larger activity; and Brunswick is heartily 
to be congratulated upon having secured as a 
parish head-worker one who is both a “good fel- 
low ” and a wise and well-equipped man. 

H. H, T. 
HIS INSTALLATION 


The minister whose finding President Hyde de- 
scribed in a recent issue was installed March 26, 
The proceedings of the council began with the 
dismissal of Dr. E. B. Mason, the retiring pastor, 
with resolutions of warm commendation. Prof. 
William N. Clarke of Colgate University, a teacher 
and friend of Mr. Jump during his pastorate over 
the Congregational church in Hamilton, preached 
the sermon. 

In his unusually fresh and persuasive paper Mr. 
Jump stated that “three living, loving personali- 
ties,” have been his chief teachers. To a mother 
is ascribed love for the good ; to a college teacher, 
love of the true. Professor Clarke’s sermon on The 
Minister as Helper of his people in meeting new 
religious conditions revealed why he was referred 
to as the third member in this trinity, teaching the 
beauty of religion. 

Mr. Jump’s theology is distinctively Biblical, and 
finds direction and satisfaction in the theology of 
Jesus, to whose teaching respecting God, man, 
Jesus’ view of himself, of Scripture and of the 
kingdom of God, he gives “ grateful assent.” 

E. BR. 8. 








The Perfection 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It is 
always available for every use to which raw milk 





or cream is devoted and is far superior to the aver- 
age quality of either. Prepared by Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co. 
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OLD BLUE WILLOW 


We would once more remind the 
lovers of this standard pattern of crockery 
(in many of whom it revives memories 
of the days of their grandmother’s china 
closet) that we have this ware always 
in stock in full variety—Ridgway’s 
best make. 

Old Blue Canton China. 

Blue Onion China—both the Royal 
Dresden (with crossed swords) and 
the Meissen brand—also the English 
crockery imitation. 

Copeland’s Spode’s Towers. 

Grindley’s Ashburton. 

Royal Worcester Lace Border. 

The above all stock patterns, and 
sold by the piece or set. 

Also odd sets in blue from Cauldon, 
Mintons, Worcester and Ridgways. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price 
upward in great variety. 

Glassware in all grades. 

Lamps and lamp fittings. 





All prices in plain figures, and guaran- 
teed as low as the lowest for equal values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


120 Franklin Street 
51 to 59 Federal Street 
SEVEN FLOORS 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken from 
either railway station to the door. 


Stained Glass 


Repairing Dept 








E make a specialty of the 
Repairing of Stained Glass 
Windows, both in the Church and 
Home. Competent Artisans are sent to 
make examinations and estimate of cost. 


Redding, Baird & Co 


83 Franklin Street 
BOSTON 
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From the Buckeye State 


CLEVELAND 


Trinity, encouraged by the pledge of $5,000 
from a friend, boldly attacks its church debt 
of $20,000. The conditions of the pledge are, 
that the entire debt be paid, and that every 
wage earner make a contribution; and the 
limit of time is three years. The women had 
previously assumed $4,000, in addition to over 
$20,000 already raised by them. The debt is 
divided into 900 shares of $20 each, payable in 
quarterly amounts in one or more years; and 
the church settles down to a steady, deter- 
mined, businesslike attempt to rid itself of 
its burden. 

Debt raising is in the air. First Church, 
with help of Rev. Rufus Apthorp, canvasses 
its constituents to find the other half of its 
debt, of which about $8,000 is already pledged. 
Franklin Avenue, under the able leadership 
of Rev. B. F. Boller, pledges in full its $1,500 
debt. Mrs. Boller’s ill health has compelled 
temporary sojourn in southern California. 

East Church, three years old, celebrated in 
February its semi-centennial and centennial! 
It is lineal descendant and heir of the Free 
Church of Collamer, organized in 1852 as a 
protest against the pro-slavery or conserva- 
tive attitude of the old church, which was 
itself organized on the “plan of union” in 
1807, as the result of preliminary work done by 
Rev. Messrs. Jos. Badger and Thos. Robbins 
of the Connecticut Missionary Society, begin- 
ning as early as 1801. At the celebration Jay 
Odell, the only surviving charter member of 
the Free Church, at the age of eighty-four, 
made a stirring and effective historical ad- 
dress on the early days. Mrs. Andrew Wem- 
ple, another member of the Free Church and 
now a member of the East Church, told the 
story of later years, and Rev. H. F. Swartz 
gave the history of the new church. Mr. 
Swartz has recently been commissioned as 
colonel of the Ohio division of the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

Union Church, after a year of supply from 
Dr. Ladd, seeks a resident pastor. Swedish 
is greatly encouraged and invigorated under 
its new pastor, Rev. Oscar W. Carlson. 


AROUND THE STATE 


At North Bloomfield Dr. Chauncey N. Pond 
terminates, for the time at least, a supply on 
alternate Sundays, from Oberlin, of eight and 
a half years, during which he has never failed 
to meet his appointments, though his other 
work has required travel for long distances. 
Every obligation to him has been promptly 
met, benevolences have been maintained, and 
the church property, owned jvintly with the 
Disciples, has been greatly improved, though 
the resident membership is but thirty-three, 
and the population of this country township 
has decreased nearly fifteen per cent. during 
the last decade. An attempt is being made to 
unite this church with the neighboring one of 
Mesopotamia under a resident pastor. 

Karl August Lindroos, beloved and devoted 
pastor of the Finnish churches of Ashtabula 
and Conneaut, returning to his native land in 
hope of recovery from tuberculosis and return 
to his work, died at Helsingfors, Finland, 
Jan. 29, sincerely mourned not by his own 
people alone but by all who knew him. 

Rev. James A. Thome leaves a fruitful work 
on the Lake Erie islands to accept the urgent 
call of the Norwalk church. Rev. Robert 
Hopkin, at Kent, has been preaching, Sunday 
nights, on The Men We Meet, or Lifeas We 
See it in the Lives of Others: The Reformer, 
The Grumbler, The Pharisee, The Skeptic, 
The Bigot, The Good Natured, The Misfit, 
and Every Man at His Best. J. G. F. 





The Presbyterian Theological School at To- 
ronto has called Rev. Charles Anderson Scott 
of Kensington, London, to the chair of apolo- 
getics made vacant by the sudden death of the 
lamented Halliday Douglass. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


A Two-Minute Talk 





TO INVESTORS 


The Shares of THE Book.tovers Liprary Corporation have 
had an unparalleled record. The stock is held in the United 
States, Canada and England by widely known literary, professional 
and business people. Among the library’s shareholders are hun- 
dreds of names familiar to almost every cultured home. No broker, 
or banker, or underwriter has had a hand in the sales. The sole 
backing of the concern has been its enterprise, its continuous 
push, and its far-seeing business policy. Every dollar invested 
shows a hundred cents’ worth of extended and established earn- 
ing capacity. 


The plans outlined from time to time have been carried forward 
in the most aggressive sort of way. We have done what we said we 
would do. We planned to extend the Booklovers to every important 
city of the United States; the libraries are there. We promised to 
include Canada; the two successful centers of Montreal and Toronto 
are the result; from these cities the service extends to outlying 
Canadian cities and towns. We made arrangements for extending 
the work to England; today the Booklovers is the talk of London; it 
is delivering books throughout Great Britain and includes among its 
patrons scores of the most distinguished families. We promised an 
auxiliary library to take care of the field not occupied by the Booklovers ; 
the Tabard Inn, with its revolving book.cases and five-cent exchanges, 
is extending the library privileges to thousands of country towns; the 
earnings of this one department at the present time exceed one thousand 
dollars a day with only one-twentieth of the field covered. This new 
library department was started only a year ago. In another year it 
will have earning capacity largely in excess even of the Booklovers. 
Last fall we announced the preparation of a monthly magazine to 
round out our publicity plans; today The Booklovers Magazine sells 
out its complete edition by the fifteenth of each month; it is owned 
independently by shareholders of the parent company, and presents 
all the elements of an excellent property. 


We are building into the future; the whole book and publishing 
trade is undergoing rapid and far-reaching changes; there is a new 
book. published in the United States every hour, day and night, 
and this enormous output must have its distributing machinery. 
Millions invested in central storehouses of granite or marble can 
never change the popular current. The American people want an 
up-to-date service in books as well as in newspapers, and they are 
willing to pay for it with their own cash. There is no denying 
the fact that the Booklovers is already a tremendous power among 
the book interests of the country; it has battled its way to the 
front, where it means to stay. 


We need .a central library and office building of our own, 
and we intend to build one just as soon as a desirable cen- 
tral property in Philadelphia can be secured. This is the 


(Continued on next page) 
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next important thing to be done. The block of 50,000 Shares 
of Stock referred to below has been set aside largely for this 
purpose. 

In connection with this public offer of a comparatively small 
block of Booklovers stock there are four inside facts which I want 
to make public over my own signature: 1. The Booklovers earnings 
during the three months ending February 28th were the largest 
in the history of the enterprise; 2. The operating expenses per 
library member were never smaller than at the present time; 
3. The “used books” are wholly taken care of at good prices by 
auxiliary library departments; 4. The Corporation pays cash, and 
has no debts other than its current monthly accounts. 

No additional capital is needed for the Booklovers ; the increased 
capital is being used at the present time to extend the Tabard Inn 
and other departments; these auxiliary libraries are necessary to 
round out the best interests of the enterprise at large; they are the 
‘by products” of the business. 

The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 Shares 
at $10 each). Of this amount {90,000 Shares have already been 
subscribed and paid for at the par value of $10, making the 
present cash capital $1,900,000. There remain in the Treasury 
only 70,000 Shares. Of this remaining block the Directors have 
authorized the Treasurer to set aside 50,000 Shares. to be offered 
for sale on May 15 next, at $12 a Share. The remainder, con- 
sisting of 20,000 Shares, is now offered to the public in lots 
of Ten Shares or more at ${0 a Share. The terms are 10 
per cent. with the application and the balance in sixty days. 
Stock applied for by telegraph will be held five days to await 
deposit and formal application. (See form of application below.) 
The sale of this block of 20,000 Shares now at $10 and.of the 
remaining block of 50,000 Shares on May 15 at $12 will give 
the Company a completely paid-up Capital. This announcement 
gives investors the last opportunity they will have of buying Book- 
lovers at $10 a share. 


The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per year since August 1, 1900. The last half- 
yearly dividend was paid on February 20th. The _half-yearly 
dividend periods end June 30th and December 31st, respectively. 
The Corporation has no bonded debts, and its stock when fully 
paid is non-assessable. All Shares become dividend-bearing from 
the date of final payment. Dividends are payable in February 
and August. 


President 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 








Application Form for Booklovers Stock 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 


(Date) 
Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Dear Sir: 
Please enter my name for___._—- Shares of 


the Stock of The Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars a 
Share. I enclose my check for $ 
being Ten Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree to pay 
the balance in sixty days. 


Name 
Address 
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From Yale Seminary 


Those who choose their seminary with reference 
to securing opportunity for study and also vital 
contact with men and practical life are often ac- 
cused of overlooking the importance of persona 
meditation and devotion. The large attendance 
and hearty interest shown by students, faculty and 
friends in the delivery of the two lectures by Rev. 
John 8. Zelie of Schenectady upon Amiel and the 
Literature of the Inner Life would indicate no lack 
in this respect at Yale. The story of this Genevan 
recluse, with a young manhood rich in promise and 
a later life that stood as an utter fallure in the eyes 
of men, who yet has won a place for his name in the 
permanent annals of literature by a private journa 
made public after his death, became doubly inter- 
esting through the personal acquaintance which the 
lecturer—alone of all Americans—had enjoyed with 
the home surroundings, relics and old companions 





of the professor. 
The two new courses in the department of prac- 
tical theology d in the catalogue are prov- 


ing welcome additions. Professor Ladd gives four 
lectures on The Student Life of the Pastor; and Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey of New York, well known as an 
expert in pedagogy, gives eight on Educational Prin- 
ciples Applied to Religious Teaching, and is direct- 
ing original work along this line by the students, 
Other innovations in this department are the form- 
ation of a Junior preaching club and the reconstruc- 
tion of the platform in the chapel and installa- 
tion of a lectern, a change long advocated by those 
in the regular Middle and Senior preaching classes 
who do not care to use the old box pulpit. A new 
system of lighting the chancel will do away with the 
desk lamp. 

Addresses at the Friday chapel exercises have 
been given by Drs. H. F. Rall, F. Woods Baker and 
W. J. Mutch, Professor Porter and Rev. A. B. Chal- 
mers. A list of recent university preachers shows 
many well-known names of this and other denom!- 
nations: Drs. A. H. Bradford, F. G. Peabody, W. R. 
Huntington, W. O. McDowell, W. 8. Rainsford and 
Pres. A. V. Raymond. 

A recent debate was upon the receiving by the 
minister of special privileges and reductions be. 
cause of his profession. Senior addresses have 
taken account of The Relation of Church and 
Theater and of Our Churches to our Foreiga Popu- 
lation. 

The award of scholarships for this term is as 
follows: Fogg scholars—F. L. Bullard, R. G. Clapp 
8. J. Case, G. D. Castor; G. H. Driver, H. H. 
Guernsey, D. E. Thoms4s; Allis scholars—J. E. 
Gregg, C. H. Harrison, R. R. Harwell; J. L. Cross, 
W. J. Hail, H. Hunting, E. F. McGregor, A. W. 
Palmer; H. F. Bell. J. O. Billings, T. E. Owens. 

Rey. Wilton Merle Smith has just delivered two 
inspiring and stimulating lectures on Cultivation 
of the Missionary Spirit in Pastor and Peop'e. He 
finds the tap-roots of the pastor’s missionary power 
in meeting the missionary challenge in the semi- 
nary, in putting the life of the minister on the basis 0 
foreign missionary sacrifice, and in intense persona 
devotion to our Master. The means for increasing 
the missionary interest of the people are the uncon- 
scious influence of the pastor, wise education as te 
missionary responsibility and the needs and condl- 
tion of the fields, intercessory prayer and, above all, 
systematic benevolence and the living link system 
of personal contact between the individual church 
and the individual missionary. To these last meth- 
ods he asc: ibed the magnificent results accomplished 
in his own church in New York, where the Tenth 
Legion was organized. In fourteen years it has 
progressed from a gift of $389 for home and foreign 
missions to a contribution of $6,100 to the boards. 
It also has established and maintains a foreign and 
a home station of its own, with nine foreigt and 
seven home missionaries, besides two large missions 
in New York city. 

Space does not allow a full report of the Nathanie 
William Taylor Lectures, but the auspicious opening 
of this new course should be noted. The lecture- 
ship was established last year by a gift of $5,000 
from Mrs. Rebecca Taylor Hatch of Brooklyn, in 
memory of her father, professor of divinity from 
1822 to 1858. The income will be annually ex- 
pended for a series of lectures on some theme 
in doctrinal theology. This year Prof. George W. 
Knox, D D., of Union Theological Seminary gave 
four lectures on Direct and Fundamental Proofs 0 
the Christian Religion. In these the clearness 0 
thought and keen insight of the speaker were re- 
vealed, and his statements as to the non-Christian 
religions bore added weight from the fact of his con- 
tact with them during years of residence as a mis- 
sionary in Japan. © R. G,. 0. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer is holding a series of 
meetings in leading cities of Germany. 
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An Archaeology Building at 
Andover 


It was a notable occasion on Andover 
Hill last Saturday, when the new depart- 
ment of archeology in Phillips Academy 
was opened with a great audience in at- 
tendance. Dr. Charles Peabody of Cam- 
bridge, the director of the department, 
presided, and after an impressive prayer 
offered by Dr. McKenzie addresses were 
made by Judge Bishop for the trustees, 
Vice-Principal Stearns for the academy, 
President Day for the seminary, and by 
Prof. F. W. Putnam of Harvard. The 
fine Archeological Building—standing on 
the exact site where the first Phillips 
Academy school was opened 125 years 
ago this month—has been erected and 
the department endowed by an old 
“Phillips boy,” whose generosity was 
so equaled by his modesty that it was 
not permitted to mention even his name. 
While the special design of the founda- 
tion is instruction and research in Ameri- 
can archeology, in illustration of which 
extensive and valuable collections are 
already in their cases, ample provision 
is also made for the social life of the 
student by rooms for reading, library, 
societies, clubs and amusement. Dr. 
Peabody and Mr. Moorehead, the cu- 
rator, start this week on an expedition 
of research in the Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas, where a unique variety of 
pottery and arrowheads has recently 
been discovered. 





Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
MARCH 27 


Mrs. S. S. Fessenden presided, and in 
connection with the first chapter of the 
gospel of John spoke of the incarnation, 
** What it means for you and me.” 

Mrs. C. M. Lamson read interesting 
extracts from letters from Miss Osborne 
and Miss Worthley, who went together 
to the Foochow Mission in 1901. Miss 
Osborne gives an account of a visit to 
Diong Loh, where-a girls’ school is to 
be provided with buildings which shall 
be a memorial for Miss Child. Miss 
Worthley wrote from “The Nest,” their 
summer resort at Kuliang, where they 
stayed longer than they “can ever think 
ef remaining again,” since last summer 
was devoted to the study of the language. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook called attention to 
a new book by Miss Luella Miner of 
North China, Two Heroes of Cathay, 
an account of the experiences of two 
Chinese young men who under difficulties 
are pursuing their education in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Ransom, soon to return to 
Africa, also spoke. 


The Student and the 
Seminary 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus of Hartford was 
the speaker at the Ministers’ Monday 
Meeting. He said that the theological 
seminaries had reached a critical stage. 

At first colleges were founded as schools 
for ministers, as Harvard and Prince- 
ton. With the separation of church and 
state their secularization began. Semi- 
naries then became a necessity. Now 
the swing is university. ward, but out of 
the atmosphere needed to cherish the 
highest ministerial ideals. The divinity 
school must face the competition of an 
era gone mad with the university idea, 
and “dry” up, or extend itself as a 
great religious university. 
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SHIPMAN 

= ble, practical painter to apply it 
St. Louis. 

RED SEAL ° ° 

pe and the result will be. satis- 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

wor | factory. 

— Salem, Mass. ° . . eer d d 

CORNELL = If interested in paint or painting, address 

eee Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


W. L.. DOUGLAS 70 STOCK | 


Safest Investment in America. 


Less than $300,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 
7% Stock of the W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. 
If You Want Some of this Cilt-edge Stock You Must 
Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7” Annual Dividends, [ayabie Semi- 


SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


Sold at Par ($100.00) One Hundred Dollars Each 


All orders received during the month of March will be entitled to the full 
six months dividend payable July Ist. 
Send for prospectus and make all remittances payable to the order of, 


J. LEWIS RICE, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 















WESTERN LANDS O/ Magnolia Metal Co.'s 


Fi Li 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES GE ool 










. Bought for Cash. Business established 1886 ; factories 
ocal niive and ontreal ; 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, esrmentttia SS dover. "2 
. This INV 8 not speculative, but equa! 
BOSTON, MASS and safe as a BONO or MORT TUAG : 





Offered and selling at par, $100 ole “share; subject to 
prior sale. Send for separate Any special agreement 
guaranteeing certain shares of this stock will bring a 
premium, and for chartered accountant’s report and 


prospectus. 

Checks if desired can be sent to the 
Mercharts’ Exchange National Bank, 
New York City, with whom we have 
been doing business for about 15 years, 
or the Federal National Bank, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa 
MAGNOLIA METAL CO. s 
511-513 West 13th St., N. ¥. City. 








Ir Has ComE To Stay.—There can be no possi- 
ble question that the new Arts and Crafts school of 
design has taken a permanent hold upon public 
approval. Furniture designed under the tenets of 
this school is in the greatest demand. How seri- 
| ously it is being regarded by furniture manufactur- 
ers is evidenced by the extensive exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts cabinet work now on view at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. It is sig- 
nificant when such emphasis is placed upon this 
furniture. 


“A PoRTFOLIO OF RARE ViEws.”—Thirty-three 
magnificent reproductions of photographic views of 
various scenes along the Fitchburg Division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is what the new portfolio 
consists of. The delightful panoramic scenery of 
the Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley, the dash- 
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genet 8 are SAFE 


NO has ever been found in the enamel of 
POISON 404 TE Nee 



















waterfalls and towering mountains are all aptly 

The BLUE LABEL, wi me in this new addition to the Boston & 
Protected by Decision of U.S. Court, pasted on every piece, Maine’s Art Library. This book is entitled The 
VES IT. Charles River to the Hudson, and will be mailed to 

If substitutes are offered, write us. any address upon receipt of six cents in stamps by 


Sold by First-class Department and House furniehing Stores.§ | the General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Send for new Beokiat Railroad, Boston. The complete set, consisting of 











NEW i - —— AN MFG. OP il the other five portfolios and this new one, will be 
mailed upon receipt of thirty-six cents. 
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Lenten Services 


CENTRAL CHURCH, FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Rev. Clarence F. Swift 
THE DIVINE TRAGEDY 


The Shadow of the Cross. 

The Path to the Cross. 

The Group about the Cross. 

The Words on the Cross 

The Meaning of the Cross. 

The Glory of the Cross. 

Dudley Buck’s Cantata, Christ the Victor. 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, FARMINGTON, ME. 
Rev. Edwin R. Smith 


Listless Discipleship. 
The Living God, 

The Seeking God. 

The Invasion of the Soul. 
Life Abundant. 


BETHANY CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 
Rev. Sydney H. Cox 


What Is It to Live? 

The Value of femptation. 

The Enlarging World and the Opening Soul. 
Character Rooted in a New Birth. 

The Inevitable Christ Palm Sunday. 

The Crisis of the Soul’s Conflict. 

Failure Educating for Success. 

The Sign of the Cross. 

The Laughter of the Tomb. 

I am the Life. 








BARABOO, WIS. 
Rev. Jesse E. Saries 

Lent—A Factor in Character Culture. 
The Vision of the Cross. 
Christ’s Enemy and Ours. 
The Loneliness of Christ. 
The Faultless Man. 
The Recurrence of the Crucifixion. 
Promises of Immortality. 


March in Canada 


The Chalienge to the Churches 

A movement has been set on foot to take up the 
challenge from England to pay chureh debts. A 
general committee has been appointed, and further 
plans will be made at the forthcoming meetings of 
the associations. The English Delegation rightly 
gauged the large debts as one cause of the weak. 
ness of Congregationalism in Canada. 


Ministerial Veterans 


Three Congregational veterans, Rev. Messrs. 
Daniel Macallum, Joseph Unsworth and John 


MORE THAN HALF. 
Suffer From Coffee Drinking. 











Coffee does not set up disease with all 

pom using it, on the other hand it abso- 
utely does create disease in thousands and 
thousands of cases perfectly well authenti 
cated and traceable directly to coffee and 
nothing else, 

This statement may hurt the feelings of 
some coffee drinkers but the facts are exactly 
what they are. 

Make inquiry of some of your coffee drink- 
ing friends and you may be certain of one 
thing, one half of the ee more than half, 
suffer from some sort of incipient or chronic 
disease. If you want to prove it’s the coffee, 
or would prefer to prove it is not the coffee in 
these cases, take coffee away from those per- 
sons for from ten days to a mon'h, don’t 
change the food in any other re but give 
them Postum Food Coffee, and the proof of 
whether coffee has been the trouble or not 
= be placei before you in unmistakable 

rms. 

A young lady in the St. Mary’s Academy, 
Winn , Can., says, ‘One of our teachers 
suffered a long while from indigestion. She 
drinker. She became worse 
was reduced to a point 
where the stomach did not retain any food, 
then electricity was tried but without avail. 

of course, grew weak very fast and the 
d r said the case was practically incurable. 
ve rg ny sat = I was eoee sy -— 
ment in one of the papers regarding the poi- 
sonous effect of coffee and the value of Postum 
Food Coffee. The statement was not extrava- 
tt but couched in terms that won my confi- 
and aroused me to the belief that it was 
auiiag ome ak asle. silagalior ook wae 
mo: coffee and use 
Postum Food Coffee. 

“A change took place. She began to get 
better. She has now regained her gth 
— — to eat almost every kind of food 
n.” 


taken her = as teacher 
tae given by m Co., Battle Creek, 








Wood, have just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their ordinations, receiving many congratulations. 
With varying attitudes to the newer thought, they 
have yet much in common in honored service, broad 
sympathies, open minds and hearts aglow with 
earnest evangelism. 


The Missionary Call 

The annual appeal by the Foreign Missionary 
Society is now before the churches with prospect 
of a good response. The call becomes more urgent 
as it is felt, among other things, that the society 
should be able to support some of the missionaries 
which are taken up by the American Board and the 
London (England) Society. One of the last recruits 
to the latter society is Mr. J. E. Mitchell, B. A., of 
Montreal, who graduates in medicine this spring. 


Interdenominational Comity 

At arecent meeting of committees of the Presby- 
terian and Methodist churches a strong resolution 
was passed looking to co-operation in the newer 
districts of the West. It was also recommended 
that when a field is occupied by one church there 
be no intrusion on the part of the other. Had this 
principle been adopted by the other denominations 
in the earlier days of Canada, Congregationalism 
would be immeasurably stronger than now. 


Outside the Churches 

The great center of interest is the diffe: ent par- 
liamerts now in session. Ontario absorbs chief 
attention because of the sensational charges of one 
member that he was bribed by a minister to support 
the government. The matter will be investigated 
by acommission. In the Dominion House the chief 
question of interest thus far is * railways,” because 
of the transcontinental line proposed by the Grand 
Trunk Railway and a bill introduced by Hon. A. G. 


Blair to control all rates of all railways. 
J. P. G. 





Here and There in the Puritan 
Country 


The Salem and Essex South Association has de- 
cided to abbreviate its lenghty name—adopted 
years ago on the union of the two separate bodies— 
and will henceforth be known as the Salem Asso- 
ciation. Few members of the original associations 
remain, and old differences, once sharp, are noth. 
ing but traditions now. The brethren cordially 
unite in meetings held at the Tabernacle Church 
parlors in Salem, where lunch is served during the 
exercises. Atthe last se-sion Dr. Bradford’s book, 
The Ascent of the Soul, was ably reviewed by Rev. 
E. A. Lathrop. The chapter on Prayers for the 
Dead furnished -a theme for lively debate. The 
question as to Who Should Receive the Sacraments 
elicited a variety of opinions. Mr. Greeley’s ser- 
mon was stimulating and delightful. 

The Essex Congregational Club, under its new 
president, W. K. Bigelow, Esq., held a well-attended 
meeting, March 16, at which Rev. R. A. McFaddén 
of Danvers gave a vigorous adiress on What a Pas- 
or Has a Right to Expect of His People. He de- 
clared that they should look on the minister as one 
who speaks with authority and has the right to com- 
mand ; and that they should give him both opposi. 
tion and co-operation. The club did not altogether 
share these views, but the discussion was inter- 
esting. 

Many of the churches of Essex South Conference 
are holding special Lenten services, and most are 
planning meetings during Holy Week, the com- 
munion service being a feature much valued now 
after several years’ observance. The Salem 
churches have thus held union services for more 
than twenty years, with sermon and the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper on Friday evening. 

Crombie Street Church, Salem, has been a train- 
ing school for theological professors, as from its 
pulpit Dr. Hoppin was called to Yale Divinity 
Szhool, Dr. Thayer to Andover, Mr. Elder to the 
Congregational College in Bradford, Eng., and now 
Rev. John W. Buckham is elected to the chair of 
systematic theology in Pacific Seminary at Berke- 
ley, Cal. He accepts and will begin his work there 
with the next year. That this appointment is most 
fit is the universal judgment of all who know Mr. 
Buckham as thinker, writer, preacher and pastor. 
The ministers and churches of this region will 
greatly miss this modest, brilliant and genial 
brother, but most heartily gratulate him on the 
honor thus offered and anticipate distinguished suc- 
cess in his important position. LUKE. 





Lord, carry me. Nay, but I grant thee strength 
To walk and work thy way to heaven at length. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
Suits and Skirts. 


ERE are a few of the 
advantages which you 
have in purchasing 

your suits and skirts from 
us: 










First—We make every 
Fay me especially to order, 

us a the perfection 
of fit and finish. 

Second — We _ thoroughly 
sponge and shrink all of our 
woolens. 

Third—We pay express 
charges everywhere. 

Fourth—Our prices are 
lower than those charged 
by retail stores. 

Fifth—You take no risk 
whatever in dealing with us. 
If what you get does not 
please you, send it back 
promptly and your money 
will be refunded. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, well-tailored, 

showing many varia- 

tions of the prevail- 
ing iashions, from 

Paris models, $8 to $35. 
Etamine Costumes in 

styles to prevail dur 

ing the coming season, the most fashionable 
cos!umes for dress occasions, $12 to $35. 
New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring end Sum- 
mer weight materials, look cool and feel cool, 
too, $4 to $20. 
Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 

Jaunty Jackets, fraveling Dresses, Etc. 

Write today for Catalogue and samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 
will get them free by return mail. A postal will 
bring them Order whatever you desire. Our aim 
is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 




















The ‘Individuat Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
+ aoe says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 





book, “‘ The p-” It is free. Write 


Let us send Fs our special illustrated 
u 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 





REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 




















A DAINTY SALAD 


must be “ ice”-cold to be palatable. So 
must many other warm-weather <dainties. 


White Mountain Refrigerators 


are used by morethana 
MILLION 
PEOPLE, 


because they are 
All that a RE- 
FRIGCERATOR 
Should Be. 


COLDEST. 
DRYEST. 
PUREST. 

BEST. 





A catalogue for a postal. 


Maine Mig. Co., Nashua, N.H. 























J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
PruUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and agen Med oe ned St., 


Personal attention given to ev: detail. oO 
and other special J with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Interdenominational Co- 
operation 


Representatives of home missionary officers 
of six denominations— Baptist, Congregation- 
alist, Dutch Reformed, Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian—met at the Aldine 
Club, New York, March 20. Dr. Carroll 
of the Methodist board spoke on the work 
among the Mormons in Utah. Secretary Ryder 
of the A. M. A. spoke on Opportunity and 
Duty in Porto Rico. Each address was fol- 
lowed by informal discussion around the 
table after luncheon had been served. It was 
an important meeting as far as home mission- 
ary problems and work are concerned. Several 
deductions may be drawn from it. First, 
the working officers are in favor of unity. 
They are not an influence against unified 
action of the different denominations. This 
was evident in everything said and a com- 
mittee was appointed to see if union effort of 
the various denominations might not be made, 
especially in Utah. If any influence tends to 
separate the societies of the various denomi- 
nations or those of any single denomination it 
is not the influence of the officers who are the 
working force in these societies. 

Another deduction is that the work and not 
merely money are in the minds of these breth- 
ren. This was especially evident in the re- 
marks of the younger secretaries. It was 
nteresting to see that they were pulling the 
societies back from the danger of mere finan- 
cialism by emphasizing the need of more 
prayer and a spiritual earnestness in the 
work. 

The third deduction is that the work in 
Porto Rico, entered upon by the denomina- 
tions in fraternal good fellowship, has not 
violated that fellowship through the influence 
either of the secretaries or missionaries in the 
field. No mission field at home or abroad 
more thoroughly illustrates comity and Chris- 
tian fellowship in the prosecution of mission- 
ary work than does Porto Rico. It is the 
twentieth century method and not that of 
earlier centuries of which the Spanish inqui- 
sition was the extreme illustration. 

It is to be hoped that the management of our 
societies and the churches will come to the 
position outlined at this informal meeting of 
the vfficers and honestly support union effort 
in the prosecution of the interests of Christian 
work in every home mission field. o. J. RB. 





Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, the Ameri- 
can evangelists who have had success in Lon- 








DROPPED THEM. 


Quit the Medicines and Got Well On 
Grape-Nuts. 


Made over on a change of food is rather a 
fascinating experience. Sounds like fiction, 
but an employee of the Anaconda Copper Co. 
of Anaconda, Mont., had just that experience, 
being cured on Grape-Nuts. 

“For several years I was so run down from 
indigestion and improper foods that I had to 
resign a $125.00 a month position in Chicago,” 
he says. “I was in such a bad condition that 
if I stooped over the sour food came boiling 
up into my throat and out my mouth. 

*T lost nine months uable time, and 
three of Chicago’s best physicians said I 
must die. I —ee about 140 pounds, which 
is skeleton weight for me. Sol resigned my- 
self to my fate and went home to the country 
to die. It was there a cousin introduced me 
to Grape-Nuts and new life. I threw all my 
medicines away and at the end of two weeks’ 
use of Grape-Nuts had to admit that I had 
gained 4 pounds. In the next few weeks I 
ate absolutely nothing but Grape-Nuts and 
pure rich cream and gained 18 pounds. 

‘I be to take interest in the events of 
the world again. From this point my recoy- 
ery has been rapid and today [ am physicall 


in the best condition I ever was in my life. 
had no trouble to get a position with the Ana- 
= Mining Co. at a better salary 
ore. 
“This is what Grape-Nuts has done for me. 
It saved my life, thanks to pure food.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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don and the Scotch cities and towns, next go 
to Manchester. 


Christian News from Every where 


Irish Presbyterianism has just lost a large 
figure by the death of Rev. Dr. Robert 
McCheyne Edgar. 

The Y. W. C. A. of the Iowa State Normal 
School has a membership of 450 and the classes 
for Bible study number over five hundred. 


Christian Endeaver Notes. One of the first 
fifty societies organized was in the Congrega 
tional church, Housatonic, Mass., which re- 
cently celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
and was never doing better work.——The 
societies in the Frankfort, Ky., prison sent 
$10 to the Finland Famine Fund.——The Mel- 
rose, Mass., society has assumed $500 of the 
church debt, and propose to pay it without 
curtailing their regular offering.——The round 
trip railroad rates tothe Denver Convention, 
July 9-13, will be less than half fare, an un- 
usual reduction, and the return limit on the 
tickets has been extended to Aug. 31.—Two 
hundred Endeavorers from the Boer Prison 
Camps have volunteered for missionary work 
since their return to South Africa. A train- 
ing school has been opened for them. 








Georgia 


With spring, interest in religious work revives and 
Lent is being more and more observed. Easter, 
radiant with sunshine and flowers, is always en- 
thusiastically celebrated, except in some Baptist 
churches that regard it a heathen festival. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan, on a recent visit here, 
caused no little flurry by his abrupt refusal to take 
part in union services in which Universalists and 
Unitarians were joining. He said the only thing to 
do with such men was to convert them, not co-oper- 
ate with them. Nevertheless, the meetings went 
on without their exclusion. Dr. Morgan’s later ad- 
dresses before a Bible conference, were heard by 
thousands with increasing delight. 

Atlanta University has rendered another invalua- 
ble service by the issuance of The Negro Artisan, 
a 188-page pamphlet containing the proceedings of 
last year’s Negro Conference. It gives first-hand 
information on this subject, gathered from all parts 
of the country and edited by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
the eminent young socialist, who is secretary of the 
conference. It arrives at these conclusions: 


(1) Slavery trained artisans, but they were for the 
most part careless and inefficient. 

(2) Industrial schools are needed. 

(3) There are signs of lethargy among the large 
number of Negro artisans and work is slipping from 
them in some places; in others, they are awaken- 
ing and seizing the opportunities of the new indus- 
trial South. 

(4) The labor uniens, with 1,200,000 members, 
have less than 40,000 Negros, mostly in a few 
unions, and largely semi-skilled laborers like 
miners. 

(5) Employers on the whole are satisfied with 
Negro skilled labor and many favor education as 
tending to increase the efficiency of Negros. 

(6) The Negro evinces considerable mechanical 
ingenuity. 

Congregationalism is expanding in Georgia, es- 
pecially in Atlanta. First Chureh has taken in over 
sixty new members this year, and Central Church is 
planning to build. New churches are being organ- 
ized, and many others are holding evangelistic 
services. H. B. P. 





New Jersey 
(Continued from page 491.) 


of today, he is in hearty accord with Christian, 
Biblical scholarship. For three years, therefore, 
he has directed a class, at first of ten members, now 
of thirty, in the hardest kind of Biblical criticism. 
The work this winter is on The Prophetic Period of 
Hebrew History and every two weeks an essay is 
read by a member on such topics as Isaiah, The Man 
and His Message; Jeremiah, The Prophet of Trag- 
edy; The Servant of Jehovah, etc. These essays 
are fully up to seminary standards. This class is 
now preparing, under the direction of the pastor, 
@ graded system of Bible lessons for the Sunday 
school and from this class Bible teachers are drawn. 
And all this development has been going on so 
quictly that much of it has been unknown till 
sought by a brother minister, neighbor and friend. 





Libby’s 
(Natural Flavor) 
Food 
Products 


Good housewives keep Libby’s Good Things 
to Eat on the pantry shelves all the year ’round. 

They’re especially in demand for dainty, de- 
lightful, impromptu luncheons. 

They have the delicious flavor that tempts 
the epicure—they’re made after the recipes of 
the world’s best chefs. 

They’ re ready to serve on a moment’s notice, 
and lend zest to any feast. 

FReE—the booklet “How to Make Good Things 
to Eat."" Send five 2c stamps for Libby's big Atlas 
of the World. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 











BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
4 Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
ass. 














GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON-—LIVEERBPOOL 


Immense new steamers. ist Cabin, $50 upwards. 
Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1. 


8S. Winifredian....April m | 8S. Winifredian ++++May 33 


bed hemian...... | “ Bohemian....... 

“ Cestrian........ “ 29 | “ Oanadian........ ime | 

“ Devonian........ May 6/| “ Cestrian........ June 3 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 


115 State Street, Boston 


c ~ EUR OPE & ORIENT 
22d Season. Limi nexce 

oo°%* | a ag very” Detail for — 

Address, Dr. and Mrs. Hi. S. Paine, Giens Falis, N.Y. 


Painkilter "2h 
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NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
NEW ORLEANS, APRIL 15 TO 17, 1903.—For 
the meeting of the above association the Southern 
Railway will sell excursion tickets at one fare for 
the round trip; tickets to be sold April 11, 12, 
and 13, with final limit April 19, 1903. From 
the Trunk Line Territory tickets will be sold April 
11, 12, and 13, with final limit April 19, on 
basis of regular fares to Washington or Trunk Line 
western termini, added to one first-class fare there- 
from. By deposit of ticket by original purchaser 
with Joint Agent, New Orleans, not later than 
April 19, and payment of fifty cents, an extension 
of final limit can be obtained to reach starting point 
not later than April 30,19C3. The Southern Rail- 
way operates three trains daily from New York, 
carrying Pullman Sleeping, Dining and Observation 
Cars. Time only thirty nine hours between New 
York and New Urileans. For further information 
apply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 

[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Dr. Hall in India 


A PEN PICTURE OF A REPRESENTATIVE 
LECTURE 


BY REV. FRANKLIN 65. HATCH, CALCUTTA 


No one who. knows Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall will be surprised to’learn that he has 
been personally popular among Indians and 
missionaries, and in the homes he has visited 
as truly as in his public appearances. He 
has preached in great cities and given a 
multitude of addresses besides his lectures, 
and has still been compelled to decline many 
invitations. Christian people thank God es- 
pecially for Dr. Hall’s visit to India because 


he brought a real gospel message. God with 


us, Jesus Christ the present living Saviour 
of the individual man and of society, has 
been the subject of the lectures, 

Dr. Hall is deferential to those trained in 
the faiths of India. Bat when he speaks of 
the central truth of the gospel his voice has 
no uncertain sound. Nor does he allow that 
any religion outside Christianity contains the 
message of a complete salvation. 

An Indian audience when composed of cul- 
tured men lacks the picturesque features com- 
mon in village assemblies; but a university 
audience is not destitute of striking charac- 
teristics. 

It is six o’clock—after the warmth of a 
January day. Victoria Hall is large, sym- 
metrical, stately, The painted scenery of 
the stage removes ali monotony from that 


end of the room; on either side the lofty © 


walls are white, save where the red dust of 
the town has lodged. Through the many 
windows the birds are flying in and out fa- 
miliarly. Large doors on both sides are 
wide open on the veranda, twenty feet broad, 
and the breeze is comfortable. One sitting 
near the door sees the sky, glowing with the 
splendor of an Indian sunset. A band is 
playing in the distance. The noises of the 
street are heard, but seem far away. 

Here hundreds of young men have assem- 
bled and more are still coming to fill the few 
vacant chairs in the back of the hall. An 
Indian audience occupies the front seats first. 
Most of the people are dressed in neutral 
tints, but there is no lack of white raiment. 
The stuaents generally wear a soft, closely 
fitting cap, gray or some darker shade, but 
the occasional turbans afford dashes of bril- 
liant coloring—purple, dark red, scarlet, gold, 
lemon, white. Here and there a mass of lace, 
or other tremulous head gear, tells that an 
English lady has come to hear the American 
lecturer. 

The chairman has concluded his introduc- 
tory remarks and taken his seat with the 


MONEY TO COOKS. 


$7,500.00 Donated, to be Divided 
Among Family Cooks. 








The sum of $7,500.00 will be distributed 
between now and midsummer among family 
ae in 735 prizes ranging from $200.00 to 


00, 

This is done to stimulate better cooking in 
the family kitchen. The contest is o to 
paid cooks, {cree the name “hired girl” call 
them cooks if they deserve it) or to the mistress 
of the ld if she does thecooking. Tne 
lain and simple. Each 


engr meri 
diploma as a cook. The diplomas bear the 
t seal and signature 
in the world, The Postum 
Cereal Co., Lid., of Battle Creek, Mich., the 
Coffee 


the and will give thou- 
ge al diplomas g 

ne eee Oe and a gen- 

for the cooks must show mar pill and 

betterment towin. Great sums of 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


other distinguished men grouped upon the 
platform. President Hall, wearing his doc- 
tor’s gown, is now speaking in a voice heard 
with ease and pleasure in every part of the 
large auditorium. His presence is winsome, 
his gestures ample and effective, his style 
transpirent, his manner deferential, persua- 
sive, earnest. 

The orator is rewarded by profound atten- 
tion. If not pleased people in an Indian au- 
dience frequently leave the hall, and recently 
all the Mohammedans ina Calcutta audience 
did this because they wished to show their 
dissent. But while he remains, the educated 
Indian is a model of attention and Dr. Hall is 
now receiving a tribute extraordinary even in 
this land of courteous auditors. Not a man 
desires to leave the room and every eye seems 
fixed upon the speaker. 

The suj«ct this evening is, The Sin of Man 
and the Sacrifice of Christ. Near the close of 
the lecture we hear this sentence : “I am forced 
by experience and by reason to the conviction 
that, whatever comfort and inspiration there 
are in other faiths, it is the peculiar preroga- 
tive of Christ alone to give salvation from sin 
to the individual life, amd to redeem society 
from the moral bard now pressing upon 
.” 

The hour has now ended and Dr. Hall is 
closing his discourse with the most familiar 
stanzas of a bymn known throughout English- 
speaking Christendom : 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

The silence following the utterance of these 
words is indescribable. Among those motion- 
less hundreds one, closing his eyes, might 
suppose himself absolutely alone. Then the 
momentary stillness is broken by a great and 
sudden tempest of applause. Then the audi- 
ence drifts through the doorways, save for the 
scores of young men pressing forward to 
speak to the lecturer. 

Dr. Hall’s lectares hava been issued, already, 
in an octavo volume, printed on good paper, 
and it is sold in India for eight cents. 





April Missionary Service 
THE WORK OF ONE MISSION IN INDIA— 
AHMEDNAGAR 


Suggestions: You will need for this service a good 
map of India and the Missionary Herald tor Febru- 
ary and March. Be sure the parts are well and 
widely assigned, and that they follow one another 
in prompt succession. Do not tolerate any read- 
ings. Impress upon each one who takes part the 
necessity of having something to say, and of saying 
it in as definite form as possible. It would be a gain 
to the service if the parts could follow each other 
without any announcement from the leader. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Hymn: “ The morning light is breaking.” Open- 
ing sentences. Hymn: “ The Son of God goes forth 
to war.” Prayer. 

1. General news: (1) Revivals. February Ais- 
sionary Herald, p.55. (2) The policy of the Board 
with native agency, p. 55. (3) Chines- monument 
to the Tai-ku martyrs, p.57. Circulate the picture. 

2. Good news from Japan; (1) Mr. Kimura. Mis- 
sionary Herald for February, p. 75f. (2) Kobe, 
p. 76. (8) Mr. Morita. (4) A spirit of inquiry. 
(5) Student converts. (6) Christian statesman- 
educator. 

3. India: (1) Ahmednagar, Missionary Herald for 
March, p.107. (a) The city. (+) The missionaries. 
(ec) The churches. (d) Theseminary. (¢) Miss Nu- 
gent and Mrs. Bissell. (f) The high school and 
school for giris. (g) Three day schools for non- 
Christian girls. (h) Industrial training, (i) Medi- 
cal work. (j) Bibles, Famine children. (k) The 
out stations. (J) Normal Training Institution and 
industrial ald. (m) Native Christians in govern- 
ment positions and trades. (2) The growth of 
Protestant missions in India. Missionary Herald 
for March, p. 113. (3) George Winthrop Hard- 
ing, M.D., show picture. (4) President Hall in 
India. March Heraid, p. 101. 

Hymn: “ Take my life and let it be.” Two prayers. 
Gloria. Closing sentences. ..Lord’s Prayer. Bene- 
diction. 
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ANY SICK PERSON CAN BE CURED. 


If 


1 are sick the cause of your trouble 
es 


in your stomach, liver, kidney, bladder, 
bowels, or the mucous membrane lining the 
various and cavities of the ag 
In Vi Saw Palmetto Berry Wine there is 
a remedy which acts directly upon these mem- 
bers and restores them to a healthy normal 
condition, It increases the bodily excretions 
and rids the system of all the dead, useless 
matter. This excreta, if it. remains in the 
body, will ferment and poison the entire sys- 
tem. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine not 
only drives out this sewage, but it also tones 
up the biood and nervous system so that these 
troubles can never occur n. We don’t 
ask you to take our word for this, simply 
write for a trial bottle of this peerless rem- 
edy. We send it, absolutely free, by mail, 
postage prepaid. A trial treatment will give 
you a regular internal bath and male “y eel 
as well and hearty as you ever felt in your 
life. If you are played out, got the blues, or 
feel sick in any way, don’t delay, but write at 
once to the Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., for a freé trial of their 
— remedy. Remember, it won’t cost a 
cen 





Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
dhysicians. It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. . 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Qh Chestictamtace 1 fie 


57 Prince St., 
New York 
let on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., Lendon, Ragland. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 














MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Pebite Ours, Senatorium 
patapllshed 187 5- eleowhere 


OPIUM: 


have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 








Disey- Headed 

















It clears the brain, relieves 
headache, and develops a healthy 
action of the liver and bowels, 
Guaranteed to contain no narcotic 
or poisonous drugs. It has been 
used by American physicians 
for over 58 years. 

50c. and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., Chemists, New York 


Bus. Est. 1834. 


























BOOKS for EASTER GIFTS 





PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By Bishop Lawrence, Author of “Roger Wolcott” 
“A masterpiece ... it will bring the real Phillips Brooks 
close to the hearts of all Americans,” 50 cents net. 


Easter Edition, bound in White and Gold, and with a 
Photogravur + Frontispiece, 60 cents net. Postage, 5 cents 


extra on both editions. 





By John White Chadwick 


The career of the great Liberal 
leader is drawn with a sure 
touch and full mastery of ma- 
terial. With two photogravure 


portraits. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 


Postpaid, $1.88. 


JOHN PERCYFIELD 


By C. H. Henderson 


“Its merits will rank it among 


the few sterling novels of the 


day.” —Boston Transcript. $1.50 | 





| THE MANNERINGS 


| This doubls love story, whose 


TRUE BIRD STORIES 
By Olive Thorne Miller 
Mrs. Miller is particularly suc- 
cessful in interesting young 
people in the study of birds, 
and this pew book is in her best 
style. Illustrated by Fuertes, 
and with a coloreé frontispiece. 
12mo, $1.00 net. Postage ex- 
tra. (Tobe published April 18 ) 


By Alice Brown 


scene is laid at a charming 
country house, is the most vital 
and dramatic work that Miss 
Brown has yet produced, $1.50 





THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


By Clarence M. Weed 


An original and suggestive book on the interior decorative use of 
flowers, thoroughly practical, and 1ich in illustration. With 60 
jilustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage extra. (7o be published 
April 18.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York 































An Up to Date Pipe Organ 


Send us plans of your organ space and we will mail 
you plans, specifications, etc. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


: 180 Tremont Street, Boston 
FACTORIES - - - . BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth's greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


: + For 25cents will send 
Pictures of it: the season's novelty— 


a Grand Canyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 
von tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
our black-and-white prints, ready for 
framing. 


+ For 50 ts will 
Books about it: For, 60 cents will 


i book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
n colors; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 
place in any library. Or will mail free 
pamphlet, “ Titan of Chasms.” 
General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 
1312. Gt. Northern Bidg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 

















_ Shepard, Norwell Co. 


We could give a score of good reasons why you should 
bring the little folks here to buy 





e 
For Children, 
But we will only submit a few facts and let your own best 
judgment decide if a visit would not be time well spent. 








In the first place they are of ‘‘True Shape,” made to 
fit the 1eet according to nature’s wise intention. 
Second—They are of excellent quality, made with Oak 
Tanned Soles and Goodyear Weits. 

Third—There are about 100 different models to select 
from, so that a correct fit is possible and sure. 
Fourth—They are reasonable in price (not low priced 
goods) hes high class goods at a low price, quality 
conside 


Fifth—We have a fame to make on Shoes for Children 
and we are making it now— without regard to a big profit. 
Sixth—We know a satisfied customer is the very best 
advertisement, and we i to make every buyer here 
satisfied in all the particulars we have named, so as to 
make the Shepard Shoé of ‘* True Shape’’ known in 
every town in New England. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 






































